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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


New! Smart and Sturdy Washable Suits 


For Active Little Boys—Ages 2 to 10 Years 


BOYISH NEW STYLES, STAUNCH FABRICS, FAST COLORS. STRONG WORKMANSHIP 
PLENTY OF FREEDOM FOR GROWTH AND PLAY—AND UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 





844—This Balkan model suit has its blouse of fine white 
drill, and its collar, cuffs and trousers of green, blue or 
brown chambray; finished with large 5 00 
pearl buttons. Sizes 3 to 8 years. ° 

846—Deck suit of navy or cadet blue chambray, with 
sailor collar, tie, lanyard and whistle, and regulation 
emblem. Also in fine white drill, with navy or cadet 


blue collar and cuffs; or all white. 
Sizes 3 to 10 years. 4.50 


848—A new model Dutch suit, with trousers and collar 
of blue Palmer cloth, and blouse of fine white poplin. 
Black soutache braid and black buttons 6 7 5 
are the trimming. Sizes 2 to 7 years. ° 

850—Miliddy suit with blouse of very fine blue or gray 
chambray, and collar, cuffs and trousers of navy blue 
cotton gabardine. Finished with silk handkerchief tie, 


regulation braid and emblem. 
Sizes 3 to 10 years. 6. 15 
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FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


MARION DAVIES—gifted, versatile screen star—enhances the loveliness of her 
classic beauty with the distinctive MALLINSON SILKS.- The pictured gown 


is an achievement in the lustrous Pussy Willow Satin. 
Equally. ‘famous beauties” are the new 
VALLINSON 
4 Silks de Luxe 
DEW-KIST PUSSY WILLOVWV INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 
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DREAM CREPE FISHER-MAID _ THISLDU 
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(All trade-mark names 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel at the better Garment 
— and Class Shops. Look for the name MALLINSON on the selvage. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc., NEVV YORK ' 
“* Che New Silks First’’ Ps 
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Selected Company 


W* hope that our readers realize to the full that it is only by a process of careful discrimination and elimination that we are able to present 
the compendiums of reliable advertising matter that we book from week to week in the Woman Citizen. Constantly we are rejecting ad- 
vertising because it does not measure up to standard. Constantly we are investigating. Once we were tmposed upon, but only once. In the result 
if you see it advertised in the Woman Citizen, you can rely on its being worth buying. We try to be absolutely accurate and reliable in the statements 
made in our reading pages. We choose our advertisers for the same qualities of accuracy and reliability. Don’t forget that, when you go to market 
through our advertising pages. And don’t forget to let the advertiser know that you don’t forget it. Don’t forget to say: “I saw your advertise- 
tisement in the Woman Citizen.” 
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(EX NOX Women's Sailors and Sport Hats for Spring 
(: F~Yi have been produced in a splendid variety of straw 
; CXS braids which are exclusively Knox. 
a 
YE They are shown in natural, henna, jade, Copenhagen blue, 
= bluebird blue, orange and other brilliant shades so much in 
(= vogue. Many are trimmed with imported puggaree bands. 4 
a= =4 
t: KNOX HAT COMPANY 
> incorporated 
a= 452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 5) 
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The Gracious Influence of Spring 
has already begun to make itself apparent 
throughout the Store 

The new, lovely things that are coming in every day—the I 

smart tailleurs, the charming frocks and blouses, the graceful 

wraps, the adorable hats-— all bring with them the inspiration 
of hope, of pleasure and of happiness. “a 
Madison Auenue- Fifth Avenue, New York & 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE. 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street de 
é the 
a 
a 
Le 
DUNLAP HATS : 
ch 

The prevailing Dunlap Styles in | 

Women’s Hats for Spring are now we 
being shown at the Dunlap New . 

York and Chicago shops and at ee 7 
Dunlap agencies in the leading cities. No? St 
‘ for 
A catalogue can be rs ’ the 
had upon request ~ ge 
a fig 
DUNLAP & CO. ‘ 
by 
181 Broadway NEW YORK 180 Fifth Avenue da 
22 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago of 
fig 
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This number of The Woman Citizen is dedicated to the memory of the 








women of yesterday who made possible the victory of today 


Greetings! 
F' )R suffragists of the United States, of North and South 
America, of the world, this is Alleluia week. 

‘For all the saints who from their labors rest,” the fifty-first 
annual convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association offers thanksgiving and praise. 

It stretches out a right hand of fellowship to those who are 
still bearing the burden and heat of the day. 

It meets to pass on the torch of freedom to the young woman 
hood of the land, and it adjures them by the sufferings of long 
dead leaders, never to let that torch grown dim. It reminds 
them that but for this long struggle of their mothers and grand- 
mothers, they would not now be free to choose professions and 
businesses at their will. 

Because Abigaii Adams saw in 1776 that without political 
equality the United States would be a republic only in name, the 
League of Women Voters has become an actuality in 1920, and 
women are marching forth in the hope of cleaner politics. 

Because the Grimke sisters went from South Carolina to Phila- 
delphia and New York in 1827, and dared to speak at public 
meetings, while the mob hooted and set fire to their building, the 
women of forty-eight states can now meet in Convention in 
Chicago, and receive public respect, instead of contumely. 

3ecause Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton dared ask 
in 1848 for woman’s right to her own earnings, the 600,000 
women of the National Women’s Trade Union League can fare 
forth on a crusade for standardization of women’s wages on the 
same basis as that of men. 

Because Emma Willard and Mary Lyon and Lucy Stone de- 
manded an education for girls, the college women of the United 
States can go out with flags flying to gather in millions of dollars 
for the higher education of women. 

secause Emily and Elizabeth Blackwell kept on knocking at 
the doors of medical colleges, women doctors and women sur- 
geons have come into their own and are leaders in the world’s 
fight for public health, for a childhood without handicaps, and for 
a safe-guarded motherhood. 

The world owes so much to its suffrage leaders that every 
woman who today is earning a fair salary, practising a profession, 
protecting her own home and children, is doing so, not alone 
by merits of her own, however great these may be, but by the 
daily sacrifice, the heroic fortitude, the flaming vision of hundreds 
of brave leaders and thousands of inconspicuous followers in the 
fight for woman’s freedom. 


Women in Jugoslavia, and in Servia, and in South Africa are 
free women today because of Susan B. Anthony and Anna 
Howard Shaw and Carrie Chapman Catt, and Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, and Catherine Breshkovsky, and Alice Stone Blackwell, 
to say nothing of the scores of state presidents and suffrage 
speakers and headquarters officers 


organizers, and soap-box 


whose names will never be sung, but whose souls go marching on. 


The Last Ohio Victory 


HIO has been by way of winning so many suffrage vic- 
tories, even though some of them have eluded her later, 
that the last victory in that by no means static commonwealth 
has not received the attention it deserves. 

Under the terms of that victory Ohio women, setting out 
but, as well, the 


Here is the full 


to win primary suffrage, not only won it, 


right to vote in the presidential elections. 
history of the Ohio situation as reported by Mrs. Upton, that 
indomitable Ohioan who never admits defeat: 

Last year the Ohio Legislature passed a presidential suffrage 
bill and the wets secured and filed a referendum asking that 
it be put to vote in 1920. They had a right to do this, because 


the bill. It was passed the 


of the lateness of the passage of 
same day that the Ohio Legislature ratified the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment. Several weeks ago Hon. James A. Rey- 
nolds introduced a measure which provided for primary presi- 
dential suffrage. This came out of the committee almost im- 
mediately and the vote in the House was 87 to 6 in favor. The 
bill then went to the Senate just as the Senate was about to 
adjourn. Upon reconvening after the holidays the matter was 
brought up in the Senate, but it was decided not to consider it. 
An hour or two later of the same day Senator Berry moved 


to reconsider. The motion carried and the bill was considered 


by the Senate and passed by a vote of 22 to 4. 

However, it had been amended in the Senate by striking out 
the word “ primary ” in the title, and as amended it went back 
to the House and was immediately passed. As 
Wherefore, Ohio wom- 


soon as en- 
grossed it was signed by the Governor. 
en now have the right not only to vote in the April primaries 
but in the presidential election in the fall of 1920. 

If the wet men bring a referendum on this the suffrage legis- 
lators have another measure to propose, for the Ohio legislators, 
with the exception of Cincinnati wet members and one or two 
others, are for suffrage legislation and Ohio men want to en- 
franchise their own women and not have the nation do it for 


them. 
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Where Ratification 


States That Have Ratified 


R—Regular Session. 
S—Special Session. 


In 1919 
nia aah ewan eek Saad dered beled denned aee R June 10 
se ira takius debris ereenenniedenen R June 10 
Ni ii dy he ee ews pees a eRe R June 10 
sy 13 0esGhuseeveereucares hieksvudendena R June 16 
isc a Fen euens UN< feed ed Rai kere R June 16 
ER bo CaN ae eis hear ek ee ee op aun S June 16 
7. Pennsylvania...... [iabeN cha tiees Kanenee Aba Re R June 24 
64 c padilobizalen ne Sb 0 oR Ct cae ee R June 25 
SRS 6 iti Leos foxes ell caneitiencie R June 28 
DEA calia tren thet meeani ae |S 
SEER Rene ee 5 ea a ne S July 3 
NL bale dS ccpsdeee ate ak eae haa eRae TN S July 28 
a ih ac ak it cast lta Winey Guanine ea RD S July 30 
EE Te OTe ET See fk 
hci i Saha chen due Se eine GRR ORK ee S Sept. 8 
I viv cede ow awatedahewwewn-enws S Sept. 10 
CREAR SIO Yaeger ae geen ee aC S Sept. 30 
NE een Peenasih Wty ania eae deine dickies S Nov. 1 
Og EEE EE eT | 
EET Ee ree. ae 
Tee eee ae 
ich 6 haan Ok anda shibere sarin wee CRS S Dec. 12 
In 1920 
cn air eee ee eNd KeaneN eet ewes R Jan. 6 
ED Akin icanigi ine ahs oes teonnee + eae R Jan. 6 
EEE ee eee ae 
NE le etd tea talahids Sisk oes SiR eb wR S Jan. 16 
EES ive thas Dicpphadeeke ane imebaebares S Jan. 26 
ae i hs cn ta noe satan eye. ee S Feb. 7 
hah ica thse Calkakekbue’ aaaadin we R Feb. ? 
SE Tl aenAnkade Beekdeegetadiew S Feb. 11 


Next to June, 1919, January, 1920, is the heaviest 


ratification month to date. 


There were nine ratifica- 


tions in June, five in January. 


Special Session to Ratify Announced 


De IE Si iiodin Ga sisieas.d Kareena een ceon Date not set 
isan hitinh wine iain Gib th aiencetace bie sh Date not set 
Regular Session in 1920 
Only the States that Have Not Ratified Are Listed 
id had oN died iol sh ahecn tess 0 iene Snel ales dee January 
8 EE ee er ere ee eee January 
a en shiesbraiseit orphan apy WEARS OR January 
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I 6 by otivimimuG ee vee tania’ oc uahe ovea aed May 
EE) x Sel Vole vec eau eenuh Aouneasl age June 


Regular Session in 192] 


(*) Also meet in 1920 
Only the States that Have Not Ratified Are Listed 
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Stands To-day 


in Sails 4 sews cone ee enags seewde Na January 
52S haus kal ow uae ie da ae ae January 
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Regular Session in 1923 
PE 6 6nd 6650 SNES o ha whS ON Oh Aad ee een des Jaquary 
Recapitulation 
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EN eign e ecu an ads ee seals wees Gee aes — 
48 


New Jersey’s Pleasant Candlemas 


L IKE the fabled hedgehog who predicts the spring, the New 
Jersey Senate came out of ambush on February 2 and did 
not get frightened at its shadow. When it passed the resolution 
to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment with only two negative 
votes, the women of the nation breathed a sigh of thankfulness, 
and wished three cheers on Mrs. Feickert, president of the New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association. 

New Jersey has had the hardest sledding of any state in the 
Union in some respects. The suffrage cause has suffered at the 
hands of James Nugent at the North and of David Baird at the 
South. Suffragists have some reason to thank both these men 
for making the opposition to suffrage so rank an offense that it 
smells to heaven, and only the most callous can endure to be of 
the company they lead. 

Mr. Nugent’s political liaisons are of a sort that long ago 
ceased to carry respect. Only a few days before the Senate vote, 
Mr. Nugent still believed that twentieth-century men would listen 
to an analysis of politics as “a constant warfare in which men 
only should engage.” By which his mind showed evidence of 
arrested development. Men talked like that before 1914—they 
do not talk like that now. If a world war showed that men were 
unable to carry on a physical combat without women’s help, how 
much more does a world’s reconstruction need women’s help. 

The Federal Suffrage Amendment has stood in peril in New 
Jersey because of a local situation. The women of the state 
have had some reason to fear that they might be sacrificed for a 
political advantage, and that the nineteenth amendment might 
be jettisoned in a wild hope of salvaging the eighteenth. If 
New Jersey men had done this their act would have been ana- 
logous to one with which the Teutonic forces were often charged 
—that of putting women in front of the guns to save themselves. 

But men of New Jersey proved themselves real men of the 
American type, not the Hun type. The Senate’s vote proved that 
the appeal for justice of 123,000 New Jersey women is not going 
to be made in vain and that New Jersey, one of the thirteen 
original colonies over whose territory surged the battle of the 
American Revolution, will not now come short of American tra‘li- 
tions of liberty and equality. It is expected that before this is 
read the House will have acted favorably. 
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Who Won Suffrager 


OOK at it as you please, the thing that was happening at 

Washington on June 4, 1919, was a big thing. To get the 
dimensions, you have to think in millions—not of dollars— 
people. To get the significance, you have to think of those 
millions of people as on the edge of being changed in their whole 
relation to the United States government, changed from the pas- 
sively governed class to the actively governing class. If any 
shots had been fired, you would have called it revolution, one of 
the biggest the world has ever known. 


Here was what was happening: The Senate of the United 
States was making ready to vote on a resolution to submit to the 
48 legislatures of the United States a suffrage amendment to the 
federa! constitution. The House had already acted favorably on 
the amendment. If the Senate should pass it, it would go to the 
legisla‘ures, and if 36 of the legislatures should ratify it, it would 
become the law of the land. Under its provisions some 20,000,000 
people, most of whom had never voted before, would become full- 
fledged American voters. Now, as the amendment carried no time 
limit, it was a foregone conclusion that sooner or later 36 states 
would ratify, so the crux of the situation was right there on the 
floor of the Senate on that fourth day of June, 1919. 

Big as the event was, the actual scene at Washington that day 


had a curious circumscription. It had a sort of rounded-up and 
herded-in effect, as if everything extraneous and casual and un- 
provided-for had been long since eliminated and everybody had 
gotten down to the bare moment. Down on the floor, the Senate 
chamber was well filled; 81 men out of the 96 in the Senate body 
answered to the roll call, and the other 15 were all taken care of, 
either by pairs or by balanced absences—that is to say, eight 
“no” votes had paired off with four “ aye” votes; and if Owen 
of Oklahoma and Robinson of Arkansas, both “ yes ” votes, were 
absent, so was Smith, of Georgia, a “no” vote, so that the full 
value of each man’s vote was of record. 





N the public galleries there were not many people. The galleries 

directly over the rostrum, on each side of the press gallery, 
were fuller, but even they were not entirely full. Almost without 
exception the people in them were women, and almost without 
exception the more attention-compelling of the women had a 
typical look. It amounted to type. There were young women 
and there were old women, women from the East and the West 
and the North and the South, but wherever they were from, they 
seemed to have come out of the same sub-stratum of conscicus- 
ness and concern. They were tense, but in their tension there 
was the elastic pull that goes with a supreme and carefully tested 
confidence in the outcome. The press gallery was notably full, 
and stayed notably full all day long. It is safe to say that at some 
time or other during the day every one of the 254 press Cor- 
respondents whu keep Washington wired fast and hard to the rest 
of the world was in his or her seat. If you know Washington, 
and the ways of “ the Hill,” you know that the mere fact of those 
newspaper men and women being in their seats presaged some- 
thing momentous. 

Why not momentous? 

Never in all history had it been proposed peacefully to open the 
electorate of any country to such a flood-tide of new electors. So 
unusual was the proposition, so big in its terms, so radical in its 
suggestion, that it had taken fifty years of never-stopping effort 
to edge it up to where it was on the floor of the Senate that June 
day. 

Outside the world was humming along. Everybody knew 
that there was a situation at Washington, but people had 
had time—fifty years is a good while—to get used to the idea 


back of the situation and had stopped gasping both at the size o1 
the thing and at its significance. ‘It’s going to pass,” people said, 
and nodded their heads, satisfied; for they had come by now to 
have a sustaining sense of the rightness of the idea back of the 
They considered that the sense was their own. They 


situation. 
led, gently, 


did not take into account at all that they had been 
persuasively, endlessly, through three generations, to that point 
of view. 

Now keep in mind that there are 96 men in the Senate, and that 
it takes a two-to-one vote to pass a resolution to submit a Federal 
amendment to the legislatures—that is to say, 64 of the 96 had 
either to vote yes, or be paired as yes votes—and you will know 
how some people felt that day when the clerk of the Senate called 
the name “ Valsh, Montana,” and ** Walsh Montana” answered 
‘ Aye.” For, with the word, 64 votes in favor of the amendment 
stood of record on the roll in the clerk’s hand; the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment had passed. Passed over the astutest tricks of 
the shrewdest parliamentarians in the United States Congress ; 
passed over the deepest-rooted hostility, the best organized and 
longest-continued opposition ever brought to Washington. 
Passed, and 20,000,000 people had been added to America’s 
potential electorate. 

Weirdest of all, the 20,000,000 were women. 

Who did it? 
> Federal 


Suffrage Amendment on June 4: 
Was it the 304 men in the House who voted for it on May 
21st, sending it on to the Senate with the mighty majority of 


wW* it the 66* men in the Senate who voted for the 


42 votes? 

Was it the Republican Party which contributed 39 of the yes 
votes in the Senate? 

The Democratic Party which, contributing only 27 Senate 
votes, yet made the greatest of single contributions in the prestige 
and far-reaching influence of President Wilson, who for two 
years had smashed every established precedent in aid of the 


amendment ? 

Was it the geniuses of organization who led the suffragists ? 

The influential young society women who joined the suffrage 
ranks? 

The pickets? 

Oh, my children, if you think it, how little you know the suf- 
frage story! 

It was Mother. 

Just simply and eternally Mother. 

That inspirational creature whom you love to put on a pedestal 
and write poems about and sentimentalize over; that sane, prac- 
tical person who runs the house; the Queen of the Rolling Pin; 
your little mother out in the Middle West; my little mother down 
South, mother up in Maine; mother out in Oregon; mother in 
Indiana and Florida and Connecticut, Texas and Colorado, and 
other equally well-known states. 

It is popular to link up the suffrage struggle to the individual- 
istic spirit in woman. And it is true that the individualistic 
woman has been willing to go any lengths for suffrage, has fired 
up over it, thrown bricks for it, gone to jail for it, and presently 
been done with it, as she is done with every other life experiment 


when the stimulation of its novelty has passed. Not that she 
goes back on suffrage. But she can’t go forward for it. She 
“ suff,” but her zest reaches out for the next thing. The 


stays a 
land is full of young, fine individualistic women today to whom 
suffrage is frankly “ stale stuff.” 


* After Walsh, of Montana, came Warren, of Wyoming, and Watson of Indiana, 
both voting aye, giving two votes to spare to the amendment. 
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(Twenty-eight countries in all.) 


* Electoral Reform Bill as passed granted suf- 
frage to widows who have not re-married and 
mothers of soldiers killed in battle, or civilians 
shot by Germans. 
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Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred million 
women voters in the world today. Seventeen mill- 
fon of them in 29 states have the right to vote for 
the next president of the United States. This in- 
cludes Texas and Arkansas, where women have 
the primary suffrage. 
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The individualistic spirit in woman has gotten a lot of things 
into the world. But it didn’t get suffrage. 

Mother got it. 

The sustaining spirit of the suffrage movement from the be. 
ginning to the end of it has been the mother spirit. 


ts. to any suffrage convention, I don’t care how big or where 
held, state, national or international, and look out over the 
mass of women there—the face that looks back at you, domi- 
nantly, unescapably, is the face of mother. Here and there 
different type of face, here and there the distinctive flare of the 
individual, but the mass spirit radiating up from the women js 
maternal. 

Give all the others out around the periphery all the credit you 
will, it is that compact, self-continuing line of mother women 
that you see there holding the centre against all comers that won 
suffrage for all American women. 

If you like it, thank mother; if you don’t like it, blame her. It 
was she and none other who lived down, and educated down. the 
hostility; she who out-fought the opposition; she who matched 
wits with the shrewd parliamentarians and politicians; she who 
got the best of them at their own game. 

Think it over to yourself—mother getting the best of the poli- 
ticians at their own game. 


Think of it with all the terrible trimmings of politics; think of 
the shameless trading in votes to which you hear frightened 
reference from time to time, the buying and selling of men’s very 


‘ward politics”; think of the national scandals 


‘ 


souls; think of 
that follow in the wake of “ politics”; think of “ the interests” 
with their paid lobbies at Washington; think of “ corruption”; 
and think of mother in the heart of all that. 


HEN watch as I show her up as she has gone about the sup- 

posedly nefarious business of wire-pulling, secret caucussing, 
card-indexing, lobbying, “ bringing pressure to bear.” I want you 
to see her—I want all the world to see her in the very heart of 
politics, and national politics at that. 

I believe that if I can actualize for you, say first a detail of her 
lobby routine; second, the house on Rhode Island Avenue, which 
was the hot-bed of her lobby work; third, one of the acute polit- 
ical crises on the floor of House or Senate precipitated by her lob- 
by, it will be enough to put you in the way of getting the whole 
picture of mother in politics. 

Item one, the card-index system. 

Do you know that it is a fact that for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury there has not been a man in House or Senate of any Con- 
gress that has foregathered at Washington whose life history, 
business connections and political aspirations have not been an 
open book to mother? Do you know that if, during the sessions 
of the recent Congresses you called the name of any United 
States Senator or Representative to mother, she could tell you on 
which side of Senate or House he sat, exactly where his desk was 
what church he belonged to, what sports he liked best, whether 
he was married or single, and where his wife stood on suffrage. 
All she has had to do to rub up on this information has been to 
pull out a little card-catalogue drawer and there it all was. She 
has had him, every one of him, card-indexed all these years. 


T was back in 1913 when the Illinois branch of the National 
} American Woman Suffrage Association won presidential and 
municipal suffrage from the Illinois Legislature that mother 
first found herself famous on the card-index count. The news- 
paper men learned then that she had the Illinois Legislature card- 
catalogued. It seemed to rouse their risibilities. They wrote 
gay stories about mother’s line on the politicians. They set the 
whole country to laughing and they got the politicians mad. 
Mother makes neither apology for nor claim to originality in the 
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use of the card-index system in her political work. Everybody, 
and every organization, uses it when it is necessary to keep any 
sort of tally on any set of people. While the country has been 
laughing, mother has worked out a system from blue card to 
white card to yellow card that put a great deal of color into 
The blue card man was unalterably opposed. 
suffrage.” During the 
paling into white card 
brightening into yellow 


the suffrage work. 
The vellow card man was “all right on 
last few years blue card men have been 
men and the white card men have been 
card men with a celerity that has said a great deal for mother’s 
kind of political work. 

How has she managed it? 


ILE has come to Washington and talked to the blue-card men 
~ ind the white-card men. Talked and talked and talked. The 
suffrage victory is the great talk victory of the era. In this 
suffrage crusade of hers, mother has consistently followed the line 
of persuasion, as distinguished from the line of force. The ini- 
tial interview with each legislator has been followed in turn by 
man\ another, with many different women as interviewers— 
but never many at once, only two, or at most three, at once. 

One by one, with infinite patience and unshakable dignity, the 
objections have been combated, both by interview and literature 
at \Vashington and by people back home. Here is where the sharp 
details of mother’s knowledge of each particular legislator helped. 
Knowing who he was, what his tastes were, who his friends were, 
mother knew whom to interest in his case, whose influence 
would avail with him. She learned, too, the names and the in- 
terests that have given support to his campaign, and these were 
next appealed to to join with her in urging him to vote for 
woman suffrage. 

Mother admits that she learned some other things—strange 
things. One is that even despite the long-drawn campaign against 
corruption and in behalf of really democratic representative 
government, there are men elected to legislative positions who 
are utterly controlled, not by the voters who.elect them, but by 
the man or men who contribute the money to pay the bills for 
their campaign. 


ET mother has gone steadily forward upon the supposition 

that men are honest, reasonable and patriotic. She has as- 
sumed that men in the Legislatures and in Congress possess at 
least a common school education, some knowledge of history, and 
some realizing sense of the place occupied by our nation among 
the world’s nations. She reports that the majority of legislators 
and congressmen measure up to these standards, and that when 
ressonable appeals were made to them they listened and acted rea- 
sonably. Many were slow to move, but they moved. She is 
pained to confess that she has met a minority in many a Legis- 
lature and in various Congresses which is not honest, reasonable, 
or patriotic, and which does not show any signs of knowledge of 
history or geography. 

Item two: The house on Rhode Island Avenue. 

For the three years previous to the passage of the Amendment, 
the Washington headquarters of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association were maintained in the big house at 1626 
Rhode Island Avenue, which came to be known as Suffrage 
House. It was in the House on Rhode Island Avenue that 
mother’s “rotary lobby” was organized by Mrs. Catt, and it was 
there that all the lobby’s plottings and plannings and schemings 
and devisings went on. There was housed the secret night 
caucussing; there the steering committee formulated its edicts; 
there were given out assignments for interviews “on the Hill” 
and there the far-reaching publicity campaigns were developed. 

Before one can see the Washington work in the sinister 
light that opponents of suffrage have bathed it in, one will 
need to understand the scheme of organization of this famous 
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FIFTEEN FULL SUFFRAGE STATES 
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TWELVE PRESIDENTIAL, OR PRESIDENTIAL Pius MUNICIPAL 


SUFFRAGE STATES 


(Those starred have both. Women do not vote for Congressmen 
in any of these twelve states.) 
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Two PRIMARY SUFFRAGE STATES 
(The chance to help choose the Democratic candidates at the 
Primary is the only choice any voter can effectively exercise in 
these one party states.) 
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1,354,080 29 
MAKING A GRAND TOTAL FOR THE 29 STATES 
Women Elec- 
21 years toral 
and over vote 
16,880,648 326 


Vermont was granted Presidential Suffrage by 1919 Legisla- 
ture, vetoed by Governor. Governor's veto under challenge as 
unconstitutional. 
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rotary lobby. It was huge, the biggest lobby ever maintained in 
Washington, and by a wheels-within-wheels arrangement it 
brought the word from the folks back home directly to the 
Senators and Representatives at Washington. First, there was 
the steering committee of the larger Congressional Committee, 
then the Congressional Committee itself, then the congressional 
aides, and finally the women who came in casually from the 
outposts. Séveral hundred in all there were, and they entered 
Washington in relays; crowded the House on Rhode Island 
Avenue to the spill-over point; came from every State in the 
Union, and brought with them, and caused to come after them, 
irresistible evidence of the suffrage sentiment in their respective 
States. 

It is a fact that one December day while the 48th Annual 
convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was in session, delegations of from-back-home women from 
every State in the Union lined up in the offices of friendly 
Senators and Representatives, met the congressional delegations 
from their respective states, and talked Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment from near sun-up to near sun-down. 

Item three: A Crisis in the United States Senate. 


N the floor stands the gentleman from Nevada. He is one of 

the youngest men in the Senate. His is the gift of well- 
directed fiery eloquence, supplemented by a keen-witted facility 
in parliamentary tactics. But he is at the moment away past his 
gifts and his facilities. He is engaged in the frank business of 
calling a spade a dirty old shovel. It is the tensest moment 
of the tensest day of the fifty-year-long suffrage campaign. The 
time is late September of the year 1918 during the short ses- 
sion of the 65th Congress. The Federal Suffrage Amendment is 
“up” in the United States Senate. From the Republicans mother 
has been hoping to get 33 votes. If the Republicans will line up 
33 votes the Democrats have assured her that they can squeeze 
out 31, the logic of the situation being that some Democrat op- 
posed will come over rather than let the odium of defeating the 
measure fall full weight on the Democratic party after the Re- 
publican party has done its full share. Suddenly from out 
a clear sky has come the Republican announcement that the 
33rd vote cannot be gotten. Not a public announcement, you 
understand. Private. But it has reached the Democratic side 
by way of the coat room and made its way up to mother in the 
galleries by way of the warning look and the hurried whisper. 
And there stands Key Pittman telling the Republicans that they 
are deliberately trying to bring the amendment to vote so that 
it will be killed and killed by Democratic votes. 

“This is what would happen,” he is thundering. “ You 
would give your 32 votes; you give your half of the two-thirds; 
and you would hold your hand on high and say, ‘We gave you 
the necessary votes, but the Democrats did not do it.’ We 


know that.” 


ND then rises Reed Smoot, yet more comprehensively versed 

in tactics, to defend the Republicans. His voice sounds like 
the crack of the whip, as he challenges Pittman to a show-down. 
“T want to make a proposition to the Senator: There are 44 
Republican Senators and there are 52 Democratic Senators. If 
the Senator wants a vote today, tomorrow, or on any other day 
he may desire, the Republicans will, out of the 44 Republicans, 
cast 32 votes today or on any other day.” 

But Pittman will not be deflected—‘You, Senator Smoot, 
pledged them (meaning mother) 33 votes, so that they would 
induce the Democratic members of the committee to get this bill 
on the floor and you could kill it, and then you could make cam- 
paign material out of it in the Western States. You knew 
that through that action you could carry Montana and Colorado 


and that you could probably carry the Senate. You know that. 


You, from a suffrage state, know that if you kill this amend- 
ment by a Democratic vote, giving one-half of the two-thirds 
yourselves and one less than half of two-thirds on this side, you 
will sweep those states with the women’s votes. Do you want to 
do it? What would you do to do it? How much would you 
give, politically, to do it? Would you rather do that, or 
this amendment?” 

Seldom in the history of the Senate have the cards been so 
frankly laid on the table in the political game. Charge. of 
Republican trickery, of using the women as catspaws, came 
burning from Senator Pittman’s lips. And, cold and shar) as 
steel, Senator Smoot cut back with the taunt of Democratic w -ak- 
ness. Suffrage had become subordinated. It was party ag: inst 
party now, wolf eat wolf. 

And mother? 

There she sat, still quiet and watchful. 

Helpless? 

Not exactly. 

If ever you saw mother lay down the rolling pin and ¢ art 
for the front of the house to bring some of the younger chilc “en 
to order, you know the look on her face as she rose from er 
seat there in the gallery that day. To put in jeopardy her great 
measure! To make a political football of it! 

From my journal of September 28, I quote: 

“Curious how it has brought the women together! You <an- 
not separate women on the old party lines. You cannot submerge 
their ideals in party politics. It was as if for just the one moment 
we stood looking across at one another as Democrats and Repub- 
licans, wondering, questioning. Then one and all seemed to be 
informed with a new consciousness of how little we care about 
being Democrats and Republicans, how much we care about the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. Quite noiselessly the thing hap- 
pened—we merged and stood in the old line-up as one woman, 
for the amendment, against all partisan politics.” 

Ah, mother learned a thing or two that day. 


ass 


OR fifty years mother has been telling people that she wanted 

to vote because she could do things with it, effect social re- 
forms with it, get legislation for woman in industry and against 
child labor and for the welfare of children, and for fifty years her 
opponents have been telling her that there was “nothing to it,” 
that you might cast your vote for whom and for what party you 
pleased, but the politicians ran the country. And now here were 
the two great parties of the country so conscious of the power in 
mother’s vote that each stood at attention, cruelly alert to win 
wholly for itself credit in mother’s eyes for the passage of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

The value of suffrage had been admitted ever since President 
Wilson’s re-election. Admittedly it was the fact of suffrage, the 
fact that women could vote in the middle west and west, that was 
responsible for his re-election. After that the politicians had 
sometimes in their public speeches talked of the rightness and 
wrongness of suffrage, but in private they had talked altogether 
of what good mother’s vote would do the Republican Party, or 
what good the Democratic party. But they had never etched 
in their sense of mother’s value as a voter with such deep-eating 
acid as they used that day in the Senate. 

It was a terrible blow to mother to have the amendment fail 
in that 65th Congress, but it was as a woman with an invulnerable 
political understanding that she faced the 66th. How well she 
understood the ground, how carefully she covered it is testified 
to by the great House majority in favor of the amendment scored 
on May 21 of 1919 and the 66 Senate votes enrolled in favor on 
the following June 4. 

(Continued on page 859) 
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From a Connecticut Democrat 

CHOSE the Democratic party for my allegiance in the first 
| instance because it had a great leader in whom I believed 
and who led it to express its fundamental principles in liberal acts. 
It was a satisfaction to enroll myself in a liberal party, a party, 
i.e Which inaugurates evolutionary changes,—and these in the 
interests of the whole people and not of special classes. 
Under the leadership of President Wilson, who opposed the 
idea that the “ energy and initiative of the people should be con- 


centrated in the hands of a few powerful guides and guardians,” 
the Democratic party showed by its legislation that it could and 
woulc tend to secure for the mass of the people the rights and 
advantages which should belong to them all, even at the cost of 
those classes which feel that they have a prescriptive right to all 
advan.ages. 


I do not, like certain Republicans, feel that the question of the 
tariff is the main point at issue between the parties. An im- 
portant issue it is, but a temporary issue, not a constant principle. 
Philosophically convinced that the usefulness of protective tariffs 
is very temporary and that, the manufactures of a country once 
established, tariffs, by dint of reducing competition, become an 
actual detriment to their quality, I am also of opinion that the 
high tariff has been used as a means of most unduly enriching 
manufacturers and has failed to benefit the worker in proportion 
to the rise which it causes in the price of commodities. I should 
not feel the question of the tariff a passionate reason for choosing 
the Democratic party, but I find additional justification therein. 
The Democratic party may not always be at its best. There 
have been moments in its history, no doubt, when it has but palely 
reflected its bright destiny as the liberal party, the people’s 
party ; but it has always, by its very fundamental principles, been 
capable of becoming, at any given moment, the channel for liberal 
ideas, the party of the unprivileged many, as the Republican 
party could not, which has descended from the promise of its 
beginnings to gather to its bosom all the specially privileged, all 
the reactionaries, all the defenders of prescriptive rights, all the 
believers in the special mission of the well-to-do and educated 
classes to shape the life and watch over the destinies of the nation. 
It is because I feel that the day of autocrats has gone by and 
that the day of real democracy is at hand that I wish to see the 
leadership of the country entrusted to the Democratic party, the 
party committed by principle to consider the interests of the whole 
people, not neglecting that portion of the population which is 
most inexpressive and helpless and has been most exploited. 
Greenwich, Conn. CAROLINE RuutTz REES 


From an Iowa Republican 
ES, I can tell you in three hundred words why I chose the 
Republican party. I could use three thousand words and 
then not give all my reasons, but here are a few: 
I am one of the persons who believed that the lack of the vote 
in the hands of women was the chief cause of the discrimination 
against women in industry and women in the business world, as 
wel! as of the unjust laws governing women and children and 
their activities. 
With a very definite idea in mind as to what I could and would 
do with my vote I struggled years to help bring about the en- 


franchised woman. 
This accomplished and the question of party arising, I find 





Why I Joined My Party 


(Five leading Democratic women and five leading Republican 
women were asked to contribute to a symposium to answer the above 
question. We publish below the answers received to date-——Eds.) 


First, that I had to secure my enfranchisement not be- 
This for me 


what? 
cause of, but in spite of the Democratic party. 
would be sufficient reason why I should be a Republican, but 
there are others. 

I find that in the matter of Child Labor, the handmaiden of 
illiteracy, there are fifty times as many young children employed 
in industry in Democratic States as are employed in Republican 
ones. 

I find the percentage of illiteracy, according to the U. S. census 
of 1910, running from 29 per cent in Democratic Louisiana to 
1.7 per cent. in Republican Iowa, with statistics denying the state- 
ment that the high per cent of illiteracy in the South is brought 
about by the ignorant colored vote. 

I find that seven only of the Democratic States have a com- 
pulsory education law, and that in some of these the “ entire 
session ”’ is so short and the exemptions so absurd as to make the 
law a mere pretense. 

I find that while a majority of the states have mothers’ pen- 
sions and while millions of dollars pass each year into the hands 
of deserving mothers for the care of their children in their own 
homes, just six Democratic States have this law. 

I find that only three Democratic States in the nation grant to 
mothers equal guardianship with fathers over the children of 
them both, and that in two Democratic States a father can still 
will away his unborn child. 

These are some of the evils which I desire to help correct, and 
having gained my first advantage, I do not wish to find myself 
in the predicament of the fabled frog, who in his attempt to get 
out of the well took one jump forward and fell back two. So 
instead of joining the retarded Democratic party and using the 
remaining of my working years in an attempt to bring it up to 
the advanced position already attained by the Republican party, 
I join the Republican party and lend what little strength I have 
to help it push still further forward the legislation in which I 
am interested and which I feel is of vital importance to the wel- 
fare of the nation. Mrs. Frank W. Dopson. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

From a Wisconsin Republican 

HAVE joined the Republican Party because I wish to make my 
I precious vote as effective as possible, and believe this is the 
best wavy to do it. 

A party is what its members make it. 
have the same standing as men members in the Republican Party. 


Women members are te 


I feel confident the party will stand for what its women members 
want if the women members are sufficiently numerous, united and 
articulate. 

I do not abdicate my mind and conscience by joining a party. 
I make my mind and conscience effective by uniting with the 
minds and consciences of others and so acquiring weight and in- 
fluence. 

I choose the Republican party because of its record. 
that the fundamental need in this country to-day is a 
revitalized national spirit, a spirit of Americanism as a conscious 
Only the Republican party has stood steadily 
If the Republican party 


I believe 


strong, 


inspiring force. 
in the past for a strong united nation. 
had not saved the Union in the sixties there would have been no 
Union to save a world in travail sixty years later. 


(Continued on page 869) 
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At “the Discreet Age of 80” 


HEN Susan B. Anthony was eighty years old, she was 

doing what most women would be proud to do at forty. 
If any one should suspect her of sitting in a chimney corner 
dozing, let him or her glance over a file of letters at the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association headquarters, almost all 
dated 1900—the great year of Aunt Susan’s eightieth birthday, 
when all the world turned out to do her honor at the nation’s 
capital. 

The magnitude of the celebration must have astonished Miss 
Anthony more than any one else; for she wrote Mrs. Leland 
Stanford on the 8th of January, five weeks before it happened, 
saying with her usual forgetfulness of her own prominence, “ 1] 
should be exceedingly happy to have you present on February 15, 
when ‘ my girls’ are going to get up some sort of celebration to 
mark my flight across the magic line of four-score.”—“ Do come,” 
she wrote Mrs. Delos Blodgett of Detroit, “and help the girls— 
and the boys too, Mr. Blodgett—to celebrate my arrival at the 
discreet age of 8o.” 


N all these letters of 1900, there is not one note of age or weak 
ness. They are appeals for suffrage petitions from the va- 
rious states to the United States Congress urging the passage of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. This was then called the Six- 
teenth Amendment. Alas, it was held up until it became the 
Nineteenth. And she gained the petitions. They came in in 
floods from New Mexico, from Maryland, from Massachusetts 
—read to Congress by one Henry Cabot Lodge, none other and 
no less —from Pennsylvania read by one Boies Penrose, so help 
us goodness—they came and came until there was left no shadow 
of an excuse to be uninformed about the popular demand for 
woman suffrage. They came from Georgia, from Montana, from 
the territory of Oklahoma, and from every section of the country, 
ubiquitous evidence of the humiliation women had to bear in 
begging for the right of consent in government. 
One wonders anew at the endurance of the woman of eighty. 
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She had long passed the stage of persecution, but she was 
in the doldrums of political indifference. Letter after ‘etter, 


postal after postal, in the National American Woman Sutfrage 
Association archives of that year bear the signatures of men in 
Congress and in public life, over statements hostile, indifferent 
or evasive. They range from J. B. Foraker’s laconic “no” 
pencilled on the back of a postal card, through those from men 
who believed in suffrage but didn’t want to bother to show their 
faith by their works, and on to the man who could only see the 
suffrage cause as applied to his own wife. 
ss] N my opinion,” writes one, with old familiar phraseology, 
“the active duties of citizenship are not compatible with the 
duties of wife and mother, at least I would rather my wife and 
my mother should adorn these spheres than take rank as states- 
men, or rather states-women. This may be a narrow view of 
this question but man, you know, is a selfish animal, 
only distinguished from the common herd by eating cooked food, 
so if I remain in the ranks of the animals and prefer my food 
cooked by those whom I love and those whom I trust love me 
[Tut, tut ‘whom love me’], you will excuse me and lay it to my 
environments and the force of my early education.” Doubtless 
Aunt Susan did lay it to both these things, but how she must 
have scorned that environment and that education and resolved 
yet once more to change them for the next generation. How 
his phrases go simpering down the decades. How they show 
up by contrast that straight-thinking lady who received them. 

Yet among the answers of the Congress of that year are those 
of many long-time friends who gave their word of faith and trust 
to Miss Anthony. 

“Tf there is any fundamental or constitutional reason for deny- 
ing to women who desire to vote, that right I have never been 
able to discover it.” Jacob H. Gallinger of New Hampshire 
speaking, if you please. was 
Mondell of Wyoming, with his reiteration of what woman suf 
frage had done for Wyoming. 


There was George Hoar, and there 


MONG the letters of Miss Anthony’s busy eightieth year 
were some of touching interest. She was no longer to be 
president of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion, and at the moment of retiring the organization had a small 
debt of $2,000—Susan B. always hated debts. Did she lay this 
burden on the incoming president to raise? Not she. One finds 
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her carefully sweeping clean the path before the feet of her suc- 
“a few friends” to help her pay off the 
Among these good 


cessor and writing to 
money before she turned over her office. 
frends who had helped her before were the Russell Sages 
husband and wife—Mrs. Leland Stanford, ex-Senator Thomas 
W. Palmer of Detroit, Michigan. 

Characteristic of her sense of equality is a sentence in her 
letter to Senator Palmer: ‘ Please write out Mrs. Palmer’s name 
in full—her very own name, I mean—for I do not want her to 
go down on the page of history as only an attachment of Thomas 
W., when she is a full-orbed sun all by herself.” 

“Tt is of no use for you or any one else to urge me to let my 
name stand as the acting president any longer,” she wrote from 
out her relentless conscientiousness to Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
“It is not right for me to do so, when the young women are 
carrying the actual burden of the association. I want you to be 
in Washington to help choose my successor.” 

All the world now knows who that successor was, and the 
pretty story of her initiation into office. This account of it is 
taken from the Washington Post of that date: ‘“‘ There was a 
touching scene when the vote for Mrs. Chapman Catt was an- 
nounced. First there was an outburst of applause, and then as 
though all at once every one realized that she was witnessing the 
passing of Susan B. Anthony, their beloved president, the deepest 
silence prevailed for several seconds. Lifelong members of the 
association, who had toiled and struggled by the side of Miss 
Anthony, could not restrain their emotions, and wept in spite 
of their efforts at control.” 


Her Island Nieces 


B T the principal theme which interested Susan at 80 was 
freedom for the women of the island possessions. Two 
petitions were sent out by the suffragists in 1900. “‘ Since the 
tight of petition is the only political means through which women 
tan speak to Congress,” as Miss Anthony wrote to the United 
States Senators. The first was to urge the passage of the Fed- 
tral Suffrage Amendment—the second to prevent the insertion of 
the word “male” in the suffrage clause of whatever form of 








government should be recommended for Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. A typical petition sent from Florida 
began by saying: ‘ Whereas the trend of civilization is plainly 
in the direction of equal rights for women.” In a letter to Sena- 
tor Orville Platt of Connecticut, Miss Anthony explained her 
reasons for this petition: “ It is quite cruel enough in this semi- 
civilized republic for women to be in subjection to the men of 
their own households, who are deemed equally intelligent with 
themselves ; but for Congress to place all women in its new island 
possessions, native and foreign, under the political heel of all 
men, native and foreign, is a step toward a vastly greater bar- 
barism than has ever yet been seen. I say this advisedly, be- 
cause while the vast majority of the men who go to these islands 
will be mere seekers for gold or pecuniary gains of one sort or 
another, the vast majority of the women who go there will be 
teachers, doctors, missionaries, and reformers, high-minded and 
having for their own object the betterment of the social and moral 
conditions of the country. I am sure you will see how important 
it is that Congress should insist that the voting qualification in 
these new possessions should not be on the line of sex but on that 
of education or property instead.” 


Incidents 
Contributed by 
Miss Anthony's Niece 


Lucy Anthony 
N incident that always impressed me about Aunt Susan 
happened when she and another of my Anthony aunts were 
Grandfather Anthony failed in busi- 


A 


at school near Philadelphia. 
ness, and the two daughters were notified that they must return 
home on this account. to them from New 
York, asking whether they were afraid to travel alone from Phil- 


Grandfather wrote 


adelphia to meet him, and thus save the expense of his coming for 
them. They both decided that they felt too timid to attempt that 
long journey by themselves. 

* * 

This also is one I like: Once when Aunt Susan was on a vaca- 
tion and visiting her brother-in-law, he begged her to make some 
of her delicious biscuits for supper. After he had eaten a 
many of them and talked about how excellent they were, he asked 


vreat 


if she did not think it much better to make biscuits like that than 
to solve algebraic problems. She replied that she didn’t see why a 
girl could not do both. 
This little story is in her “ Lite,’ 
When she was arrested for voting, and was being escorted to 


but the following one is not 


the Court House by the sheriff, they had to go in the street car 
The sheriff, not wishing to embarrass her, went to the other end 
of the car, leaving her alone. The conductor came through for 
the fare, and Miss Anthony said: 


under escort of the sheriff; he is in the 


‘I am a prisoner, traveling 


rear of the car; ask him 
for my fare.” 
* x * 


\liss 


nt 


I wonder how many people knew about the Revolution, 
Anthony’s paper, how it was published, and its failure; .\u 
Susan’s assuming the whole debt of the $10,000, paying every 
cent of it and refusing to take advantage of the bankrupt laws 


Also the f 
dressed in lovely red and green uniforms, with netted bags in 
which to carry the papers. This is mentioned because so man) 
people during the last few years have shown surprise at women 


act that the Revolution was sold on the streets by girls 


* Written by Ida Husted Harper 
(Continued on page 844) 
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selling suffrage papers on the streets. It shows that so many 
present-day customs were anticipated by suffragists long ago. 
=“ @ 

I am sure there must be those who remember even yet the red 
shawl Aunt Susan always wore at suffrage meetings. On one 
occasion, after she had been presented with a very beautiful white 
crepe shawl she wore the new one on the platform at a conven- 
tion in Washington; whereupon the reporters threw down their 
pencils and refused to work. They had rebellion in their eyes. 
Aunt Susan looking down, said: “ Boys, what is the matter?” 
The spokesman said: “ Where is the red shawl? No red shawl, 
no report.” And they stuck to it until Aunt Susan sent her niece 
to the hotel to get the old shawl. As soon as she put it on they 
took up their pencils and went to work. A dramatic element was 
added to the scene when the whole audience arose and cheered as 
soon as she took the shawl and put it over her shoulders. One 
of the Washington papers used this incident as an editorial, and 
added that the seasons in Washington were not heralded by the 
appearance of the first robin in the spring nor the snow flakes in 
the winter, but by the coming and going of Miss Anthony and 
her red shawl. 

* * * 

This is 1920 and Aunt Susan’s prophecy is coming true. All 
the suffragists who knew her will remember that she predicted 
that in 1920 women all over the United States would have the 
vote. 


Anthony Mile Marks 


USAN B. ANTHONY was born on February 15, 1820, at 
Adams, Massachusetts. 

Of Quaker descent on the Anthony side, she was brought up 
in the conservative home and school atmosphere of Friends. 

She was a teacher from the age of fifteen to thirty and always 
keen for the educational advance of women. She was an advo- 
cate of co-education in the middle of the last century and was one 
of a committee of men and women to inaugurate a People’s 
College, afterward merged into Cornell University. Through 
this committee she met Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucy Stone, 
fellow members. Horace Greeley was one of the same committee. 

Her first public appearances were at educational and tem- 
perance conventions, in New York State, where she made a stand 
against the slights and indignities put upon women delegates. 
Her courage secured for women a hearing at these meetings. 

As even the men among Hicksite Quakers did not vote, Miss 
Anthony did not at once respond to the woman’s movement for 
political equality. She was not one of the conveners of the Seneca 
Falls Woman’s Rights Convention of 1848, and her first reform 
efforts were for temperance and against slavery. 

After, 1850, however, she became convinced that nothing could 
be done for any improvement in the civic condition of women 
until they became enfranchised. From 1852 to the Civil War, 
Miss Anthony worked unsparingly for woman’s freedom. 

In 1853 Miss Anthony was one of the women presenting peti- 
tions at Albany for a vote for women on the temperance question, 
and in the same year she, and Rev. Antoinette Brown toured the 
large cities of the state for temperance and for equal civic and 
political rights. 

During these years, Miss Anthony was mobbed, rotten-egged 
and burned in effigy for her stand on human freedom. 

After the civil war when the men, with whom Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Stanton had worked for reforms, turned their backs 
upon the women’s appeal for political freedom, saying, “ This 
is the Negro’s hour”, she and her colleagues formed the two 
national organizations—the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, formed at the Woman’s Bureau in New York City on May 


——$—$— 


15, 1869—and the American Suffrage Association formed jp 
Boston the November of the same year. 
From this time on Miss Anthony worked for a Federal Amend. 


ment to the United States Constitution to abolish sex discriming. 


tion in the electorate. 
In accordance with her belief shared by Charles Sumner and 


other statesmen—that by the terms of the 14th Amendment to f 


the United States Constitution women already had the same 
right of suffrage as had men, Miss Anthony put the matter to the 
test and with 15 other women went to the office of the 8th ward 
in Rochester, N. Y. in 1872 and registered. On November 5, the 
I5 women cast their votes and in two weeks, Miss Anthony was 
arrested by the Deputy United States Marshall. 

Thus her efforts to carry on the letter of the 14th Amenc ment: 
sustained by many lawyers, was accounted a political crim». 

The examination of the women was carried on in a little room 
where in former times, fugitive slaves were examined aid re 
turned to their masters. 

There was no trial by jury, and the women were convic ed oj 
illegal voting in spite of the constitutional clause that “All 
persons born or naturalized in the United States are citizens,” 
and “ The right of citizens to vote shall not be denied.” 

The commissioner held them all guilty and fixed their [ail at 
$500 each. All paid it except Miss Anthony, who refused and 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus. 

Miss Anthony never paid her fine. 

The two National Suffrage Associations were cemenied in 
1890 and Mrs. Stanton was elected president. 

In 1892 Miss Anthony became president and remained ii: that 
office until 1900 when she was followed by Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt until 1904, Dr. Anna Howard until 1915, and Mrs. Catt 
again. 

Miss Anthony died in 1906. During her lifetime, she worked 
for temperance, co-education, freedom of slaves, civil and politi- 
cal rights of women, equal guardianship of mothers, equa! pay 
and equal rights of women in industry. 

Among those with whom she was allied in her causes on this 
side of the world and in Europe were Horace Greeley, Wendell 
Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner, all the famous 
women leaders of equal rights for women and men; Clara Bar- 
ton, Frances Willard, the group of professional women who led 
their sisters in medicine, law and the ministry; Maria Mitchell, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia Ward Howe, the Cary sisters. 

In England Miss Anthony numbered among her friends, the 
Cobdens and Brights who entertained her during her English 
visit, the famous women leaders of Europe, Lady Henry Somer- 
set, the Countess of Aberdeen, Mlle. Monod of France and a host 
of others among whom she was greatly honored. 


A Wonderful Biography 


TART reading Ida Husted Harper’s Life of Susan B. Anthony 
S and see what happens. You can’t quit—you read on and on 
You may ask yourself wonderingly what is the power by which 
the stern history of a Quaker lady of New York State grips you 
The potency of a life lived to the full is in these three volumes, 
but something else is there too, and it is the most difficult thing 
to achieve in biographical literature. It is the sinking of the 
author in her subject, a complete abandonment to the events and 
incidents and personality of the woman whose story is told. 

Mrs. Harper’s book is a masterpiece in this respect. Its 
sincerity is its strength. The writer has never once obtruded 
herself upon the reader; but from first page to last she has let 
the rugged, virile, simple character of Susan B. Anthony te'l its 
own matchless story to the generations of women who will reat 
it, lovingly, admiringly and gratefully. 
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Anna Shaw—Maker of Homes 





BEILIND THE MICHIGAN LOG CABIN LAY THE ANCESTRAL CASTLE OF 


> 


HE SHAWS OF ROTHIEMURCHUS, AT LOCH-AN-EILAN, SCOTLAND 


| there was one dominant passion in Dr. Anna Shaw’s per- 

sonal life, it was for building houses. She built three, one in 
the wilderness of Michigan, one at Wianno, Cape Cod, and one 
in Moylan, Pennsylvania. 

Chere is nothing more dramatic in fiction than Dr. Shaw’s own 
account in the ‘ Story of a Pioneer’ of the first house she helped 
build. It was a log cabin in a little clearing in a Michigan forest. 
Of her father’s 260-acre holding he had cleared but a door-yard. 
The house sat in this little cleared space in the woods as if it had 
been dropped down in a well, with giant trees for walls. It was 
only a shell of logs with four sides and a roof. It had no 
windows, no door, no floor. Late in the afternoon, after a long 
and weary journey, came to this new home Anna Shaw, aged 
twelve, with her mother, two sisters and younger brother. Her 
father, and her older brother James had gone ahead into this 
wilderness. They had cut down trees and started to build a 
home. Then the father was obliged to go away, and left his young 
son to work on and greet the family. 

For the first time in her brave life of many adventures and 
much moving from place to place, Anna Shaw’s mother showed 
her dismay. There was no well. There were no comforts of 
any kind. Everyone who knows Dr. Shaw remembers how, at 
twelve, she and her brother set to work to make livable the little 
cabin in the woods. This is her own humorous way of telling 
the story: ‘ Obviously the first thing to do was to put doors and 
windows into the yawning holes father had left for them, and to 
lay a board flooring over the earth inside our cabin walls, and 
these duties we accomplished before we had occupied our new 
home a fortnight. There was a small saw-mill nine miles from 
our cabin, on the spot that is now Big Rapids, and there we 
bought our lumber. The labor we supplied ourselves, and though 
we put our hearts into it and the results at the time seemed beauti- 
ful to our partial eyes, I am forced to admit, in looking back 
upon them, that they halted this side of perfection. We began by 
making three windows and two doors; then, inspired by these 
achievements, we ambitiously constructed an attic and divided the 
ground floor with partitions, which gave us four rooms. The 
zeneral effect was temperamental and sketchy. The boards which 
formed the floor were never even nailed down; they were fine 
wide planks without a knot in them, and they looked so well that 


cf From Castle to Cabin And Back 


we merely fitted them together as closely as we could and light- 
heartedly let them go at that. Neither did we properly chink the 
house. Nothing is more comfortable than a log cabin which has 
been carefully built and finished; but for some reason—probably 
because there seemed always a more urgent calling to us around 
the corner—we never plastered our house at all. The result 
was that on many future winter mornings we awoke to find our- 
selves chasteiy blanketed by snow, while the only warm spot in 
our living room was that directly in front of the fireplace, where 
great logs burned all day. Even there our faces scorched while 
our spines slowly congealed, until we learned to revolve before the 
fire like a bird upon a spit.” 

Beneath the humor one sees the pathos and the courage of the 


<}. struggle with the wilderness—a losing game, carried on by Anna 


Shaw’s half-invalid mother, with none but young children to 
help her. 

Dr. Shaw says that every suffragist in the world has wanted a 
home, and more than infrequently has wished that her place could 
be in it. 

Miss Shaw’s second home was almost an accident she tells 
merrily. It was built, in the days when prosperity had come 
to smile upon her, at Wianno, across Cape Cod from East Dennis, 
where she had been pastor of her first church. She gaily tells 
how it was built to harbor a white elephant in the shape of a 
bog-wood bedroom set, which had been exhibited at the world’s 
Fair and was being auctioned off for a song. 

“T sang the song,” said Dr. Shaw, and was mistress of the 
set, so huge and massive that two men were required to lift the 
head-board alone. I had not the faintest idea what 
to do with it, and at last I confided my dilemma to my friend, 
who sagely advised me to build a house. The bog-wood furniture 
needed a home and so did I.” 

This house was built by a woman architect, Lois Howe of 
Boston. It was deep in the trees which Dr. Shaw always loved, 
but it was not, after all, that permanent home which for years 
lured this master builder. That home was finally built at Moylan, 
Pennsylvania, and it was here Dr. Shaw lived ideally for eleven 
years, and died in the fulness of achieved plans. 


HIS house was a realization of a desire Dr. Shaw always 
had—“ To build on a tract which had a stream, a grove of 
trees, great boulders and rocks and a hill site for the house with 
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THE HOUSE AT WIANNO, CAPE COD, 
WHERE DR. SHAW KEPT HER 
WHITE ELEPHANT 


a broad outlook.” From every country Dr. Shaw visited in her 
many international tours, she brought back a tiny fir tree for a 
little forest which surrounds the Moylan home. This grove has 
now grown so tall that it was “ as full of memories as of beauty ” 
to Dr. Shaw during her last hours of life. In building this house 
she let her constructive ability have its full play. 

All the details of it were studied by Miss Shaw in person with 
so much care that no opponent of suffrage could ever find any 
“ anti-home argument ” at Alnwick Lodge, Moylan. She put the 
kitchen on the road, and her living rooms at the back—continen- 
tal fashion—because she thought her maid would like to see the 
passers by and she herself wanted to look at the boulders, the 
brook and trees. Kitchen and pantries were Dr. Shaw’s special 
care. They had much light from without and a small vine-cov- 
ered porch in which the maids might entertain their guests. 

Like the ex-Kaiser, Dr. Shaw was renowned as a wood cutter, 
a task she learned back in the woods of Michigan, but, unlike 
William Hohenzollern, she really felled trees, not merely lopped 
off little branches. When she was sixty-odd, it was part of Dr. 
Shaw’s self-elected work to chop kindling and cut logs for her 
grate fires. 

With that busy hatchet and saw of hers—the tools she elected 
early in life—she did many odd bits of carpentry around her last 
house of this pilgrimage. She put up shelves, made preserve 
closets and built a fireless cooker according to scientific principles. 

To this house came many famous people and many young 





THE HOUSE BUILT “TO BE HAPPY IN ’"—MOYLAN, PENNSYLVANIA 


people who loved a chance to sit around the hearth and hear the 
voice like a silver bell tell humorous bits of her long life history, 
“A place for us to be happy in,” Dr. Shaw used to say. “It 
was for that I built it.” 


Memories 

66 HE first vivid memory I have is that of being on ship 

board and having a mighty wave roll over me. I was 
lying on what seemed to be an enormous red box under a hatch- 
way, and the water poured from above, almost drowning me. 
That was the beginning of a storm which raged for days, and 
I still have of it a confused memory, a sort of nightmare in which 
strange horrors figure, and which to this day haunts me at in- 
tervals when I am on the sea. No madhouse, I am sure, could 
throw more hideous pictures on the screen of life than tliose 
which met our childish eyes during the appalling three cays 
of the storm. Our one comfort was the knowledge that our 
mother was not afraid. She was desperately ill, but when we 
were able to reach her, to cling close to her for a blessed inter «al, 
she was still the sure refuge she had always been. 

“On the second day the masts went down, and on the third 
day the disabled ship, which now had sprung a leak and was rvll- 
ing helplessly in the trough of the sea, was rescued by anotlier 
ship and towed back to Queenstown, the nearest port. We re- 
mained on the ship until she was repaired, and then sailed on 
her again. We were too poor to return home; indeed, we had 
no home to which we could return. We were even too poor to 
live ashore.” 


HIS is the first glimpse of a dauntless little figure which, | or 

many years to come, was almost always face to face with 
danger and hardship. Another incident on board the good ship 
John Jacob Westervelt, shows Anna Shaw, the many-sided com- 
rade, finding herself in touch with life at every angle. Her first 
friendship was with sailors and carpenters—two pictures of her 
childhood which she remembered vividly. 

“ For some reason, probably because of my intense admiration 
for them,” she wrote, “ which I showed with unmaidenly frank- 
ness, I became the special pet of the sailors. They taught me to 
sing their songs as they hauled on their ropes, and I recall, as 
if I had learned it vesterday, one pleasing ditty: 

‘Haul on the bow-line, 
“Kitty is my darling, 
* Haul on the bow-line, 
“The bow-line — haul! 

“ When I sang ‘ haul’ all the sailors pulled their hardest, and 
I had an exhilarating sense of sharing in their labors. As a 
return for my service of song the men kept my little apron full 
of ship sugar—very black stuff and probably very bad for me; 
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but | ate an astonishing amount of it during that voyage, and 
so far as I remember, felt no ill effects. 

* \Ve went to New Bedford with father, who had found work 
there at his old trade; and here I laid the foundations of my 
first childhood friendship, not with another child, but with my 
next-door neighbor, a ship-builder. Morning after morning this 
man swung me on his big shoulder and took me to his shipyard, 
where my hatchet and saw had violent exercise as I imitated the 
workers around me. Discovering that my tiny petticoats were 
in my way, my new friend had a little boy’s suit made for me; 
and thus emancipated, at this tender age, I worked unwearyingly 
at his side all day long and day after day. No doubt it was due 
to him that I did not casually saw off a few of my toes and 
fingers. Certainly I smashed them often enough with blows of 
my dull but active hatchet. I was very very busy; and I have 
always maintained that I began to earn my share of the family’s 
living at the age of five—for in return for the delights of my 
society, which seemed never to pall upon him, my new friend 
allowed my brothers to carry home from the shipyard all the 
wood my mother could use.” 


R. SHAW was a friend of publicans and sinners. Her 
second friendship, when she was ten, was for a painted 
lady, in a blue velvet gown. 

This lady saw and loved little Anna Shaw and promised on 
her honor that if Anna’s mother would let the little girl come to 
see her, “no harm should come to her.”’ “I made my visit,” said 
Dr. Shaw, “ which was one of many, and a strange friendship 
began and developed between the woman of the town and the 
little girl she loved. Some of those visits I remember as 
vividly as if I had made them yesterday. There was never the 
slightest suggestion during any of them of things I should not 
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see or hear, for while I was with her my hostess became a child 
again, and we played together like children. She had wonderful 
toys for me, and pictures and books; but the thing I loved best 
of all and played with her for hours was a little stuffed hen which 
she told me had been her dearest treasure when she was a child 
She had also a stuffed puppy, and she once mentioned 
those two things alone were left of her life as a little girl. Be- 
sides the toys and books and pictures, she gave me ice-cream 
and cake, and told me fairy-tales. She had a wonderful under- 
standing of what a child likes. There were half a dozen women 
in the house with her, but | saw none of them nor any of the 
men who came. 

“ Once, when we had become very good friends indeed and my 
early shyness had departed, I found courage to ask her where 
the ghost was—the ghost that haunted her house. I can still 
see the look in her eyes as they met mine. She told me the ghost 
lived in her heart, and that she did not like to talk about it, and 
that we must not speak of it again. After that I never mentioned 
it, but I was more deeply interested than ever, for a ghost that 
lived in a heart was a new kind of ghost to me at that time, 
though I have met many of them since then.” 

One of Dr. Shaw’s great gifts was her ability to disarm pre- 
judice. In her years as pastor of a church on Cape Cod, she met 
and conquered more than one stronghold of prejudice. 

One of the strongest holders of prejudice was a Captain Sears 
of East Dennis—‘“ He had never come to church,” wrote Miss 
Shaw, “and I stopped and invited him to do so. He replied 
with simple candor. 

“*T ain’t comin’,’” he told me. 
teach me nothin’.” 

“* Perhaps you are wrong, Captain Sears,’ ” 
might teach you something.” 

“* What?’” demanded the captain, with chilling distrust. 

“*Oh’” I said, cheerfully, “let us say tolerance, for one 


at home. 


“ There ain’t no gal that can 


I replied. “I 


thing.” 

“* Humph!’” muttered the old man. 
none of your tolerance, and neither do I.” 

I laughed. “He doesn’t object to tolerance,” I said, “ Come 
to church. and the Lord will listen to us 


both.” 
“To my surprise, the captain came the following Sunday, and 


“The Lord don’t want 


You can talk, too; 


during the seven years I remained in the church he was one 
of my strongest supporters and friends.” 
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Legislative Standard No. VIII 
Age of Consent 


iY 1869 the White Cross Society of the W. C. T. U. was 

founded. Its purpose was “ to treat all women with respect 
and to protect them from degradation.” In the same year there 
was founded in New York City, and chiefly through the influence 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, a Committee for the Prevention of 
Vice, which was largely made up of women and whose object was 
substantially the same, to protect women and girl children from 
victimization by men. Suffragists themselves, these two bodies 
worked with state suffrage organizations for more than a genera- 
tion, and it is to their credit that, among their other legislative 
accomplishments, to-day 17 States set 18 years as “the age at 
which a female can be held legally capable of consent to sexual 
intercourse.” In 1914 a body of men physicians working in the 


field of sex morality joined with the Committee on the Preven-. 


tion of Vice to form the American Social Hygiene Association, 
so that to-day a body of both men and women are working to raise 
the age of consent in all backward States. But for a generation 
the two pioneer bodies of women were the only ones interested in 
raising the age of consent, and to this day women approach this 
subject in a spirit quite different from men. In 1869 almost all 
States set 10, or even some 7, years, as the age of consent, pun- 
ishing, where the jury would convict, with death or life imprison- 
ment the man who violated a little girl up to that age. To-day 
only one Southern State sets 10 years and three set 12; the rest 
set a more decent upper level. 


HE age of consent standards thus perpetuated in a few states, 
with their primitive idea of the limits of men’s responsibility 
to the young of the other sex, are primitive and slapdash in their 
penalties ; death and nothing less for the man who violates a girl 
child under 10 years old; no punishment at all for the man who 
violates a girl child 10 years and one day old. We can readily 
see the consequences of the second provision, or lack of pro- 
vision, in actual practice; as to the other provision, an authority 
tells us that where penalties are extreme they result in the rape 
statute “becoming practically a dead letter, for prosecuting 
officers are very slow to bring cases.” 
Recent laws have recognized that the subject of age of 
consent is a complex one and not one that can be dealt with 
slapdash; that young girls need protection much longer, and that 





Washington Age of Consent 
Law THIS IS 
E VERY male person who shall carnally know PIONEER 
and abuse any female child under the age 
, = LEGIS- 
of eighteen years, not his wife, and every female 
person who shall have sexual intercourse with LATION 
any male child under the age of eighteen years, IT AIMS 
not her husband, shall be punished as follows: 
t 
When such child is under the age of ten years, 0 THROW 
‘ by imprisonment in the state penitentiary for life; PROTEC- 
when such child is ten and under fifteen years TION 
of age, by imprisonment in the state penitentiary 
: AR D 
for not less than five years. When such child ts OUN 
fifteen and under eighteen years of age, by impris- BOYS as 
onment in the state penitentiary for not more than WELL as 
ten years, or by imprisonment in the county jail GIRLS 
for not more than one year. 
Approved March 15, 1919. 
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young boys also need protection. The newer laws take into 
account some or all of the following factors and grade the penalty 
accordingly ; (a) age of the defendant, for a boy up to 16 or 
18 years, a lower penalty, to be imposed by Juvenile Court; |b) 
age of girl, very heavy penalties in the case of a young child, 
lighter between, say, 14 and 18; (c) without consent on the part 
of the girl, heavier penalty than with consent, lighter still with 
actual solicitation on the girl’s part; (d) girl’s previous character, 
a lower penalty if the girl was previously unchaste than if she 
was chaste, and in some laws a lower limit for the age of consent 
of unchaste girls. 


IGH-MINDED and responsible men recommend this type of 

law with graded penalties suited to age and innocence, 
eschewing both the type that aims to protect the extremely young 
only, eschewing also a type they hold to be quixotic, which would 
set a higher age standard (18 years), with no mention of chastity 
or unchastity. They believe that only under such laws as those 
which amply provide against the victimization of men by a certain 
type of young women is it possible to secure convictions by 
juries. Their object is not by these classifications to punish girls 
who by misfortune belong to the class called unchaste or who 
are “old enough to know better”; but they believe that laws 
making such discriminations are the only type actually en- 
forceable. 

Women have, however, since the days of the two original 
societies tended to take what men hold to be the quixotic stand- 
ard. They too wish to protect youth and innocence, but they 
believe that the set terms of these laws defeat their own pur- 
pose, if that purpose is the protection of young girls. In Wash- 
ington in the territorial days, women voters forced the uncom- 
promising 18 years standard; in Kansas, too, in the old days, 
when they had political power through the municipal vote, 
women forced through an 18-year standard, and it is said that 
they ruined politically a legislator who attacked their law. To- 
day it is hard to find a man who does not approve the “ practical 
common sense” of the distinction between chaste and unchaste 
in the law, and equally hard to find a thinking woman who does 
not fear and abhor it. 

(Continued on page 855) 
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} h As a First Payment Will Bring This Complete 
; Set of Books. 
Balance in Small Monthly Payments. 


Surely, You Can Now Afford » Own 
This ‘Great Library of Knowledge 


All Sets Remaining of the New Encyclopaedia Britannica 





Printed on the Famous India Paper Offered at a Bargain 





Are you one of- those who do not own a set of the 
iew and wonderful Encyclopaedia Britannica because 
you THOUGHT you couldn’t afford it? 


Have you wanted this splendid library of facts ever 
since you first heard about it but NEVER INQUIRED 
how easily it could be purchased? 

This book would give you a tremendous advantage. 

Think, too, what it would mean to you, to your chil- 


dren, to have access to the SUM 
OF ALL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Consider what a satisfaction it would be to have at 
hand THE ANSWER TO EVERY QUESTION which 
comes to an active mind. 

The Britannica covers the whole range of man’s 
thought and activity and achievement—it contains more 
than 41,000 special articles, more than 500,000 indexed 
facts. 

Both for profit and pleasure, the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


is one of the best investments any ambitious man 
or woman can make. 


To briefly describe its scope is impossible. It contains hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of articles on religion, philosophy, history, 
art, science, literature, manufacturing, engineering, law, physics, 
commerce and scores of other subjects—41,000 articles in all. 
[It abounds in everyday useful facts that satisfy the inquisitive- 
ness of the child mind, that enlighten the housewife, the farmer, 
the business man, the investigator, the educator and the lawyer. 

Men and women in all walks of life are among the 200,000 
owners of the Eleventh Edition. 

Pe DO NOT OWN THE BRITANNICA, WHY 
NOT: 


This May Be Your Last Chance to Own 

an India Paper Set 

These sets that remain unsold are all printed on the 
famous India paper. 

As you know, this very thin but strong India paper 
made this great work more convenient to handle and 
more inviting to read. 

These sets are offered at prices and terms which make 
the Britannica a bargain to anyone who, like you, does 
not yet own a set. 





Illustrations. 





$@ As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 29 Volumes 
Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 15,000 Maps and 
The Balance is in Small Monthly Payments. 








BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


Remember, this is an unusual offer of the new complete Britan- 
Act today—NOW—by clip- 28B, 


nica printed on genuine India paper. 


ping the coupon and sending for the beautifully illustrated book 


telling all about the Britannica. 


Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 


AND SUBSTANCE 








Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please s¢ nd me, free, your Illustrated Bool 


giving fuil information about the new 
pe a8 rag Also tell me what I will have to pay for one 
maining sets of the Handy Volume issue of the Britan 


oslated on genuine India paper. 





If you are ready to subscribe now, write an order on a 
piece of paper and mail with a dollar bill and we will give 


your order prompt attention. 








Sears, Roebuck and Co.,Chicago |."" ee 
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HE New York State Fac- girl will be forced to cut of 


_ tory Investigating Com- Pin-Money Fallacies ’ from the current necessities to 
mission tells of a girl of On How Much Can q Working meet the new demand. [If pro. 


twenty-two who was sick for a vision for health and dentistry 


week. The doctors called her Girl ] Aver are not made, she will negleg 
illness “general anaemia.” ° | ° them. If provisions for thi 
‘Worn out ” and “ exhausted ” By Emily Newell B air necessary amount of clotha i 
were the words they used. Her story, learned later in detail, are not made, she will go without her meals. This is only onfh 
was a sufficient explanation of this breakdown. She never ate way of “ putting the best foot foremost”, and when that isting 

any breakfast, having found out by experience that this is the is dead in a young girl, a danger-point looms in view. 


easiest meal to do without. “I pay two dollars a week for my Allowance must be made for pleasure and magazines. Conf 
room,” she explained. “ That bill has to be met. Then once a_ stant repression of every natural desire, ambition and longing 
month, twenty-five cents is taken out of my pay envelope for the of youth will break down the spirit of the sturdiest. ~. cop. 


Store Benefit Fund. That also is regular and can’t be cut. I’ve siderable number of women pass through wage-earning ©: cupz§ 
‘got to dress decent to keep my job. So you see the only thing left tions between the ages of fourteen and twenty. This is, 
is to economize on food.” Twenty cents was the most she ever critical period for their development in every direction and lay 
spent on a meal. a permanent foundation for good or ill. Working girls  esent 
Clothing has been called the “corrolary of food.” Good and rightly, the imputation that a living wage is necess:ry ty 
clothes act as an insulator, conserving bodily heat. A person prevent immorality among them, but it is clear that gir]. wh 
warmly dressed does not need so much food as one poorly do not receive a living wage are subjected to great temp ation 
clothed. A working girl has no time for bargain hunting or It takes heroism, though it is seldom recognized as such, to 
remodeling, and yet in many cases, the nature of her work de- face years of labor unlighted by any hope of rest, or fun o1 pla) 


mands that she be well dressed. - 
O reduce these generalities to terms of dollars and cent 


is not easy. Prices are not the same for different localities 
Rents vary. In the cities it is higher than in the villages. In 
some cities it is higher than in others. Neither are the prices 
the same from year to year. It has been estimated that food 
advanced eighty-three per cent during the period of the war 
In some places clothing advanced ninety-three per cent, sundries 


NOTHER problem facing the working girl is that of lodging. 

To secure a comfortable room in the right sort of environ- 
ment for what she has to pay is often so difficult that girls double 
up, and even triple up. Rooming together is not to be universally 
condemned, but when it means three girls in a room, the result- 
ing confusion and disorder, loss of sleep and quiet must react 
unfavorably on the efficiency of the worker. When it leads to fifty-five per cent. = : P. 
a condition, such as one investigator found, where one bed was Neither are the necessities the same for every working girl 
occupied by four girls, two of them taking turns sleeping on A clerk in a department store must be better dressed than a 


the floor, there can be no question of the ultimate bad effect on girl in a printing office. This difference in the kind of clothing 
the health and earning capacity is off-set by the fact that the girl in the department store has 


It is essential that a girl lodge where she may have access # discount of ten per cent on purchases and more opportunities 

: : : are é : i / : oa 

to a family room, either parlor, living-room, or kitchen, where ‘° 8* bargains. An office girl, on the other hand, must be ® 
she may entertain friends. This means that she must live in well dressed as the store clerk, yet she has no time for hunting 
a family with the proper ideas and standards of modesty bargains and receives no discount. The factory girl require 
Frequently girls both live and cook in one room This not ™ore clothes for the wear is harder on them, and the laundry 


only means bad air but it usually means that the girl eats cold a be higher. . ; ; 
food. The important thing about a working girl’s budget is not the 


prices fixed upon for certain items but rather the items then- 
selves, what they are, the kind and standard of supplies, and 
the quantity necessary to a girl’s well being. 





GIRL whose wages will not possibly stretch to cover all the 
necessities will do as this girl. She was first found at a com- 


fortable boarding house where she paid $4 a week. When the N considering any budget nowadays, it is important to re 
investigator went a second time to see her for more information, member the increase in your own grocery and druggist’ 





the girl had moved to a cheaper room, explaining that it was bills the past four years. You will then understand why 3 
time to get new clothes and she “had to save them out of her budget of $8.60 planned for 1916 means practical starvation 
board.” or worse, in 1919. <A working girl has no surplus of supplies 
“ You see, I’m dieting,” said a frail slip of a department store to fall back upon during the locust years. As the most generott 
girl, as she held out her tray on which the cafeteria cashier, in wage fits her needs like a glove upon the hand, she buys closely 
the presence of the Bureau’s agent, put a two-cent check cover- and with no margin. In Arkansas the minimum wage a few 
ing the cost of the girl’s lunch, a dish of tapioca. “ She may years ago was $7.50. Nine dollars today provides only tht 
have been dieting,” said the agent, reporting it, “but the evi- barest necessities for its working girls. The state of Washing 
dence was pathetically against the need thereof!” ton has raised its minimum wage to $13.20; California to $14.75 
“Tf I were paying a regular sum, say four or five dollars a The items I have chosen as necessary to a working git!’ 
week for board,” explained one girl, “I never could get along maintenance, health and welfare, however, are not those of 2 
in the world. It is only by being able to cut down on food _ self-constituted research worker. Neither are they those of at 
when I need other things that I manage at all.” imaginative writer who knows “ how to dress elegantly on tw 
hundred dollars a year.” They cover the necessities for a living 
ECAUSE of such cases, it is necessary that any satisfactory wage. 

budget made up for working girls, or as minimum wage No table can present true budgets. They can only present a 
standards, should provide for every item requisite for their well- estimate valuable as it enables us to conclude that the working git 

being. If it does not, and the need for something is urgent, the (Continued from page 856) 
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The Dress of the Hour on Exhibition 
at the Convention Hall 


A Marked Innovation—ThejDress of the Hour 
Representing the Spirit of the Times 


The Woman of Today demands practical—sane—frocks. But the 
reforms offered suggested such freaks as no woman would wear and 
that’s just how the matter stood. 

But at last it has happened—a dress, or, rather, a combination dress, so 
attractive and smart that if you like you can forget all about how practical 
it is. In it the fastidious charm of woman's garments unites with the 

practical convenience of man’s. 

There are no elusive snappers, distracting fastenings down-the 
back, or hooks, or eyes, or flaps. So simply is it made that you 
can slip into it in a few seconds and button it all yourself. 

And there you are, gowned appropriately, gowned with chic, 
gowned with conservative charm. 

The Dress is a simple, straight line model, becoming to every 
type of figure, whether short or tall, stout or slender: is, when 
worn in the street, a smart tailored frock, as handsome as any 
tailor will turn out. It consists of an outer dress, easily detach- 
able and a waist and breeches underdress cut on lines that are 
comfortable, modest and easily adjusted. 
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The illustrations herewith show the 
beauty and practicability of the Dress. 


Filling a Long Felt Want 





Round the world with a suit case. 
Many changes with the same dress. 























Style 601 Style 620 
Paria a fs : Outer Dress of superior quality 
For travel. for rest. Bae -— of — — all wool Navy feonah lg with For business, for 
i : sia all wool Navy French wserge serge breeches to match and st oe % 
for sports wear. with the underdress (waist and of Black tel reg oe dress, for work. 
breeches) of Black Charmeuse. Sizes 14 to 44. $42.50 
All Serge $37.50 Cape $18.50 


Sizes, 14 to 44. $45.00 
Cape $18.50 Style 625 
Custom made. Outer Dress oi 





Style 621 Navy wool Tricotine with under- 
Outer Dress of Navy wool Tri- ed — and breeches) of 
cotine with underdress (waist and Ad ee ee pee 
breeches) of Black Charmeuse. a svenetes to 8 variety of tadrics 
$90.00 Cape $25.00 
Sizes, 14 to 44 $55.00 Georgette over- 
Cape $20.00 dress. $48.00 
Prices subject to | 
Style 623 change without 


Made of all Oxford cloth, $37.50 notice. 


Frank Crane says: “ With a universal dress of 
this kind a woman could cross the continent, start 
—— on any journey, do her housework and office, and 
appear well at a luncheon or matinee, and all with 


. 





as little effort as a man expended on his clothes.” 





Co-operation of representative women as selling agents 
desired; for further particulars apply 





“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


23 WEST 30 STREET:::-NEW YORK 


Catalogue sent upon request - 4 q gy 
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ESTCHESTER women have 
adopted common sense 
methods for reducing the high cost 
of living, and a ten months’ experi- 
ment has proved that work similar 
to theirs is deserving of a place in 
every community. The organiza- 
tion which has accomplished this 
purpose is known as the Home Bureau of Westchester 
County, with Mrs. Edwin Tatham, of Katonah, as president, 
Mrs. F. H. Bethell, of Scarsdale, as vice-president, while Mrs. 
Lawrence J. Mead is secretary. The Bureau is supported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, which supplies a trained 
agent from the New York State College of Agriculture. This 
state alone has Home Bureaus in twenty-seven counties, but 
Westchester presents an especially comprehensive record of ac- 
tivity during the last months. 
The Home Bureau goes directly to the root of the high costs 
evil; it seeks to instill thrift into every household and through 
practical demonstrations and instruction proves to the housewife 
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THRIFT HOUSE, WHITE PLAINS 


that she may actually save from one-third to one-half of her 
weekly expenditure by judicious planning, buying, and use of 
necessities. Among directors of the Bureau who have rendered 
service in various departments are Mrs. Carroll Dunham, Irving- 
ton, Mrs. William D. Sporborg, Port Chester, Mrs. Caspar Whit- 
ney, Bronxville, Mrs. V. Everit Macy, Scarborough, Mrs. Louis 
D. Huntoon and Miss Caroline Choate of Pleasantville, Mrs. 
Frederick Zinsser, Hastings, Mrs. R. S. Jewett, Mt. Vernon, 
Mrs. Carl Osterheld, Yonkers, Mrs. Enos Lee, Yorktown Heights, 
Mrs. F. C. Bishop, Mt. Kisco, Mrs. Herman De Wetter, New 
Rochelle, and Mrs. Felix Warburg, of White Plains. Miss Eliza- 
beth Simpson is county agent, with Miss Anna Roberts Tarbox 
as assistant, Mrs. F. P. Bump, New Rochelle. 

Classes in budget making, menu planning, marketing, cooking, 
sewing, care and feeding of children and other associated subjects 
are conducted in every town throughout the county. Whité 
Plains has a model Thrift House, at 243 Main St., of which Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid is chairman. This is a centre for demonstrations 
and experiments. Household appliances, such as electrical aids 
and new inventions, are tested for the benefit of housewives who 
hesitate to invest until the article has proven its worth. This 
branch alone has saved thousands of dollars to housewives, and 
has convinced many of the merits of articles which are of real 
value as time and labor savers. 

A thrift cafeteria, with two charming dining rooms, caters to 
capacity crowds both at the luncheon and dinner hours. The 
Home Bureau concedes that any woman may be a splendid cook 


A Practical Experiment 


With an Eye to Reducing the 
High Cost of Living 
By Elaine Hill 










if she has at her disposal an wf 
limited amount to be spent {i 
ingredients, but, discouraging oste. 
tation and waste, it aims to teag) 
women how to prepare delicioy 
nourishing food from simple ine. 
pensive materials. Instruction j 
given in the use of “ left-overs” 
and food substitutes are recommended to take the place of hig) 


priced articles. Recipes used in the cafeteria are available t 
every woman, and classes in other towns are instructed in th 
preparation of dishes to be found on its varied menus. 
USINESS men and women are enthusiastic over the mode 
“restaurant ’ which serves food “like mother used t 
make” at prices to fit even the pocketbook of the humble worker 


who usually buys a sandwich and soda for lunch. Men who visi 
the cafeteria almost daily urge their wives and daughters to at 
tend the cooking classes, for there is always some tempting new 
dish to be tried. 

A clothing renovation room on the floor above, has 
favor with women who come in for the day from many towns 
of the county. Mrs. Leonard Klaber, an expert designer, cutter, 
and dressmaker, has volunteered her services as adviser to wom: 


found 














THRIFT SHOP, NEW ROCHELLE 


en who would make last season’s clothing do for longer wear, 
and she has achieved amazing results with garments ready to be 
discarded. Old frocks and wraps have blossomed into delightful 
creations in the height of fashion; children’s clothing has been 
made from mother’s worn apparel, while the favorite hat oi 
a day of lower prices has been reclaimed from its box on a higi 
shelf, to be refurbished to grace its former wearer once agaif 
In the barn at the rear of the house, a Thrift Shop flourishes 
Miss Elizabeth Borie is in charge of the fascinating department 
which supplies almost every article under the sun at surprisingly 
low prices. Furniture, clothing, millinery, books, pictures, dishes 
—there are a thousand and one rare bargains for the woman who 
protests at the prices asked for new articles in the stores. The 
stock is obtained by donations from Westchester residents, and 
the popularity of the shop is evidenced by the rapidity with 
which it moves. In the Court House at White Plains, the Home 
Bureau has fitted up a second model kitchen for the use of busi- 
ness women who are employed near by. Its white spotlessness 
and perfect equipment invite one to experiment with all sorts of 
cookery, and the fortunate young women who enjoy luncheon 
here declare that it is an ideal arrangement. The group plans 
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CAFETERIA, WHITE PLAINS 
menus and entrusts the marketing, preparing of food, and “ clean- 
ing up” to certain different ones each week, thus allowing them 
to arrange for a lunch hour in accordance with the work. The 
valuable experience gained through co-operative luncheon forms 
a stable foundation for the future housewife. 

Miss Simpson, government agent, recently conferred with ten 
teachers of domestic science at the Saunders Trades School in 
Yonkers. It was decided to organize special classes for foreign 
born women who want to learn “ American way of housekeeping.” 
In conjunction with these, classes in English will be established 
so that the teaching may be direct, rather than have it retailed 
from daughter to mother, or from neighbor to neighbor. 

Volunteer workers also hold community meetings designed 
to foster pride in civic affairs, and to educate every individual 
to responsibility in the conduct of municipal business. Com- 
munity houses have been established in many towns, and it is 
planned to broaden the scope of this activity as soon as funds 
can be raised for the purpose. 


¥ sparsely settled sections, where houses are often scattered 
and there is difficulty in “ getting together,” housewives and 
school girls are delighted with the social aspect of Home Bureau 
meetings, as well as with the instruction which they afford. Help- 
ful suggestions on home-management are exchanged, and new 
inspiration is given for the making of attractive, comfortable 
homes. Every small town has its chairman, who devises ways 


and means for promoting Home Bureau work in her locality. 
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Better Coffee ? 
How ?—Fresher Coffee Pot! 





F course you want your tea and coffee at 
their best! That means you must have 
always—fresh coffee and tea pots. Here’s a 
simple recipe that makes the “ insides” of 
.coffee and tea pots absolutely pure and sweet: 





Place a teaspoonful of Gold Dust in 
the pot, fill half full with cold water, 
let boil a few moments. Pour out part 
of water and scrub with small brush. 
Scald with hot water. Turn upside 
down to drain. 


This Gold Dust treatment purifies coffee 
and tea pots. That’s why it helps to make 
your tea and coffee taste as they really should! 

Don’t wait till your package of Gold Dust is 


empty, -Go get another package today. But 
—be sure it really is Gold Dust you buy. 


(eek FAIRBANK eared) 


« 








{Let the Gold Dust 


@—) | Twins do your work | 
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Amid the boisterous winds of 
Winter and early Spring the 
well dressed woman of today 
bestows as much thought upon 
the selection of her Hosiery as 
any other detail of her street 
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(<< Onyx” 


Reg V.5.Pat. Office 


she finds a selection of infinite 
variety and endless range of 
fabrics, colors and designs to 
match her every costume, and 
satisfy her every whim. 


Sole Owners of “Onyx” and 
Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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When writing to, or 


Among these volunteers are Mrs. Herbert Brown, East View; 


Miss Mary Schuyler Hamilton, Elmsford; Mrs. W. E. Ogilvie, 
Oscawana; Mrs. R. S. Jewett, Mt. Vernon; Mrs. F. L. Wurz- 
burg, Tuckahoe; Mrs. F. R. Bump, New Rochelle; Mrs. William 
T. Grant, Pelham; Mrs. A. S. Clayton, Ardsley; Mrs. Joseph J. 
Walker, Dobbs Ferry; Mrs. F. G. Zinsser, Hastings; Mrs. Car- 
roll Dunham, Irvington; Mrs. Paul W. Minnick, Philipse Manor; 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Pocantico Hills. 

New Rochelle has a thrift shop similar to that of White Plains; 
its stock is as varied and as popular. Mount Vernon has carried 
out the thrift idea in its announcement that a new community 
house and thrift exchange will be organized in what was fc rm- 
erly a dingy old saloon. Townspeople are giving splendid co- 
operation, and great results are expected in the near future. 

Competition between cooking clubs is a feature which brings 
many new pupils, and interests parents and friends. Good natured 
contests are held, with prizes for the victorious team. Harri-on, 
Silver Lake, and Purchase classes recently held an exhibition, 
while relatives by the score crowded the cooking laboratory. 
Health and sewing exhibits also draw capacity throngs. 

Ossining’s sewing class has grown to such proportions ‘hat 
Miss Delia Acker, chairman of 
the Peekskill branch, has asked for the services of the county 
agent in organizing domestic science classes among the employes 
of a large factory. Mrs. Edgar Spencer, Girl Scout leader of 
Croton-on-Hudson, has appealed to the Bureau to establish cook- 
ing lessons for her members. 

Yorktown Heights has a sewing club, which has made gratity- 
ing progress during its short existence. Young girls are taught 
to make their own clothing, as well as linen for the household. 
Older women are aided in making garments for children, and the 
classes provide social “ good times,” as well. Recreation is ire- 
quently substituted for lessons, when parties and dancing are ar- 
ranged by the teacher. 

In Croton Falls, Miss Simpson gives practical demonstrations 
in the feeding of young children. The food is prepared and four 
complete meals, comprising the proper food for a child’s daily 
ration, are exhibited. Emphasis is laid on the fact that children 
up to seven years should be given no meat, but should have a 
diet consisting largely of eggs, milk, vegetable and fruits. 


GROUP of girls known as “ The Little Mothers ” League, 

is well advanced in the knowledge of household arts, and 
has recently been instructed in the making and use of a fireless 
cooker. Domestic science classes are successfully under way 
or will be organized shortly in the following towns, the names 
of their chairmen accompanying: Crugers, Mrs. W. F. Mitten- 
dorf; Montrose, Mrs. Alfred Reynolds; Armonk, Mrs. C. B 
Agnew; Bedford Hills, Mrs. J. S. Metcalf; Bedford Village and 
Poundridge, Miss Catherine Clark; Croton Falls, Mrs. Stewart 
Butler; Mt. Kisco, Mrs. F. C. Bishop; Purdys, Mrs. T. L. Purdy; 
Salem Centre and North Salem, Mrs. A. J. Lobdell; Granite 
Springs, Mrs. Emily R. Reid. 

A monthly bulletin, called the “ Westchester Thrift News”, 
is an aid to the work, circulating among Home Bureaus through- 
out the county. Old and new ideas are given through its 
columns; all of them are centered on the most practical methods 
of “stretching the dollar.” Mrs. E. H. Klaber is editor and 
manager, with Mrs. Joseph J: Walker as associate. 

The bulletin explains in detail simple methods of housecleaning, 
food preparation, cleaning of fabrics, and laundry work. One 
popular number gave instructions for the making of an iceless 
refrigerator. ; 

Considerable comment was’ o€casioned by a‘notice which reads: 
“ Are you having trouble getting sugar?’ If you are; notify this 
office, 616 Court House, White Plains, of the name of the re- 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Children’s Serviceable Wear 
for the Spring Wardrobe 


, | \HE wardrobe of an active growing child is constantly in danger of depletion. 
: The necessary additions can be made satisfactorily at McCutcheon’s. 
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Their children’s wear department affords mothers a most attractive selection - 
Pg of Wash Dresses in Gingham, Chambray and Devonshire for children up to = 
7 6g 1" V4 years; and Rompers in Chambray, Poplin and Dimity. | 
le McCutcheon’s Ginghams have long enjoyed deserved popularity yet each year new styles e| 
2 increase the demand for these serviceable dresses. | 
Z Two-piece Wash Suits, of White Poplin or Madras with pants, collar and cuffs of Tan or a 
lz Blue contrasting materials, for 2 and 3 year old boys. 
bE Simple Bloomer Dresses, as illustrated, of Chambray or Gingham in Blue or Yellow with 
zZ White hemstitched collar and cuffs. 
Z Our Imported Dotted Swisses and Ginghams of which some of these dresses are made, are 
2 a very fine quality, being distinctly and exclusively McCutcheon fabrics. = 
lz Orders by Mail Given Special Attention. |= 
- I 
: James McCutcheon & Co. I 
| Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York | 
=| 
Marini i mmm mm nin mn nn mn Imm nn nnn rt nnn nnn rin ttn tt 





taller who is unable to fill your order, and of the wholesaler or 
jobber from whom he buys. State headquarters have been in 
communication with the Sugar Equalization Board, and if they 
are supplied with this information, will probably be able to help 
you.” This short paragraph ably demonstrates the power and 
value of cooperation and organization of a class which is gen- 
erally without adequate representation. 

Wholesome recreation for old and young alike is provided by 
the Neighborhood Club of Pleasantville, where delightful parties 
are frequently given; the younger generation enjoys dancing, 
while parents “ get acquainted.” Mrs. Huntoon, writing to the 
Thrift News, said of one of these affairs: ‘“‘ We could not help 
but feel that our jolly little town never could be quite the same 
after a few such good times together. When one has ‘tripped 
the light fantastic’ with his neighbor to the music of a jazz, 
never again can the pronoun ‘ yours’ and ‘mine’ have quite the 
same meaning—they both more nearly resemble ‘ours.’ It be- 
comes our dance, our progress, and our common good.” 


‘ 


HROUGH the cooperation of Mrs. Tatham, Mrs. Mead, 

Miss Simpson, and Mr. Warner, principal of Croton Falls 
School, the Junior Projects Course in Foods and Clothing is to 
be installed in the school. Junior work differs from other domes- 
tic science teaching in that the course is uniform, and school 
credits are given for finished projects. The plan is to enroll all 
children who want to take the lessons for credit, and also to 
permit any others who wish to join. 

A membership campaign is now under way, with the aim to 
enroll every resident of Westchester in the Home Bureau. Wom- 
en in New York City, with summer places in the adjoining county, 
are also eligible for membership. With the full cooperation of 
every woman of every town, it is believed that extraordinary 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN 


work may be accomplished; each town may have its own com- 
munity center, its completely equipped domestic science labora- 
tory, and thrift house. Prospective applicants are urged to com- 
municate with Mrs. Lawrence J. Mead, Secretary Home Bureau, 
Court House, White Plains, for further information. 


Age of Consent 
(Continued from page 848) 


I* the matter of protecting boys the suffragists are at one with 
the men’s standard law; they go farther. They not only 
would have special provisions for boy defendants, but they 
approve the provisions of the Washington law, which includes 
boys also under its age of consent. 

In chastity and age and consent gradations, however, women 
both within and without the American Social Hygiene Associa 
tion believe that there is danger. They acknowledge that in the 
case of a girl who is actually in her general manner of life as 
bad as the male defendant, age and character should be taken 
into account, but they maintain that this can not be done by 
blanket age groupings or chaste and unchaste classifications ; 
that the latter classification especially often leads to a second 
victimization without penalty of a little girl already once victim- 
ized and thus rendered “ unchaste.” They feel that the solution 
is not set classifications, but a range of penalties wide enough to 
make it possible to suit the individual taste, taking every factor 
into account. They acknowledge that it may be that such a 
law, in order to make it possible to bring evidence, would need 
some form of unchastity clause. If so, this clause should be so 
framed as to define the meaning of the word as covering only a 
woman known to be living an habitual sexually immoral life just 

(Continued on page 863) 
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HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
FURNITURE 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
OF QUALITY 





THE LAMP 


Has Pottery Vase 22 in. Brass Base and a 
Silk Shade, Burgundy in Color 
THE CANDELABRA 
Are of Oak—Hand Carved:—Polychrome 


THE REFECTORY TABLE 
Elizabethan Period, Oak, Hand Carved 


McGIBBON 


OVERSTUFFED FURNITURE 
Wing Chairs, Arm Chairs, Sofas 


Made in our own shops by upholsterers who have 
been selected for their ability as 
Furniture Builders 























Pin-Money Fallacies 

(Continued from page 850) : 

should be able to live on a sum somewhere near sixteen dolla 

A true budget should be worked out for each community bas 

on the prices there prevailing. This is a point on which y 

cannot be too emphatic, for to be quoted as saying that a g, 

can live on a certain sum in a locality where rents or jood g 

higher than: what I have allowed, when the margin of the wor, 

ing girl is so slim that a dollar may spell despair, would be; 
have placed upon one an unfair responsibility. 

The auxiliary table which I submit, giving the itenis oj 
working girl’s wardrobe, is based on the experience and opinicg 
of fifty-three self-supporting women in the District of Cclumbi; 
Prices in Washington are understood to be abnormally high 
1919, yet this table, giving as it does, two estimates for may 
articles and thus a margin between what might be called a mic 
mum for decency and a minimum for comfort could be applix 
to more localities than an estimate listed to a single price list. \ 
all girls will follow the plan of the table, for buying a suit o 
year and a coat another, using two both years. Both the pra 
tice of buying better materials and using longer seems a wig 
one, recommended by economists. 

Both estimates allow for a very wide degree of choice. | 
girl may elect to go without the party dress and have mo 
underwear. Some girls undoubtedly can dress better by doin 
sewing for themselves in the evenings, or making their hat 
but it is not to be expected that the girl who has a full day's wor 
to do for her wage should devote her evenings or her Sundays ti 
the making of her own clothes. 


T has been more difficult to estimate the sundries. Thie per 
centage of increase in their cost has not been available i 
every case. Many of the items depend on individual taste 
The allowance for charity, to my mind, is entirely too smal] 
for times like these. In many cities sixty cents will no longej 
cover carfare. Railroad fares have increased and this affeci 
a girl’s vacation item. Laundry rates have risen generally. 
The price of clothing and sundries will not vary between town 
as much as the price of board and lodging. In the District oj 
Columbia this latter is estimated as nine dollars per week. 
some western towns it is computed as six. It is this item tha 
gives rise to what is popularly known as the Pin Money Fallacy 
Employers, on the assumption that the girl who lives at home ha 
fewer expenses than the girl who boards, frequently advertis! 
“ preference given to girls living at home.” 
“We try to employ girls who are members of families ”, : 
box manufacturer said to an investigator, “ for we don’t pay tht 
girls a living wage in this trade.” An investigation by the Nev 
York Factory Investigation Committee into the histories of 22) 
girls who work in 37 factories of the paper box industry tt 
vealed the fact that 64 out of each 100 lived at home. But two 
thirds of these turned in all their wages to the family! Severd 
others turned in all but one dollar. Those who paid board @ 
home paid three or four dollars. And of the 49 women livin 
alone, only 38 were entirely self-supporting. 
RECENT investigation by the National War Labor Boat 

of 100 women, chosen from a large manufacturing compat) 
showed that out of 100 women 8o shared, in different amounts 
the responsibility of supporting others. Only 12 were free. Liv’ 
ing wages of only 25 women could be separated from their othe! 
expenses in such a way as to compute the weekly cost of living 
for one individual. The fortunes of the other 75 were too mut! 
involved with the finances of the family to extract any individwd 
cost of living. 
According to the Massachusetts and Connecticut Wagt 
Commissions the number of girls working to add to hel 
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comforts or luxuries is insignificant. In some cases it is dire 
necessity that drives them, and the combined income of the family 
is not even then, adequate. Of the Massachusetts candy workers, 
78 out of every hundred give all their wages to the family; only 
two give none. 

A United States Government report says that out of every 100 
women the percentage of pin-money workers is a trifle over 
three! Is it fair that the other 97 should be penalized because 
of these three? The tradition that a girl’s father or brother sup- 
ports her is a.chaic. She is just as apt to be the bread-winner as 
to have her family as a bulwark. A congressional report says 
that only 75 out of every 100 St. Louis store girls and 53 in every 
100 St. Louis factory-working girls boarding at home have both 
parents living. The largest number of the remainder are living 
with their mother. 


‘O-OPERATIVE living, of course, is somewhat cheaper, 
even though the girl bears her share of the family expenses 
for rent, heat and light and the expenses of her own food. But 
she has the same expenditure as has the girl who boards, for her 
clothing, car-fares, dentistry, doctor’s fees, medicine, church, re- 
creation and for savings against sickness and shutdown of em- 
ployment. Her family will care for her when she is sick but she, 
in ‘urn, must bear her share of the sickness and lack of employ- 
ment of the other members of the family. In addition to her 
own share, she must bear a proportion of her mother’s share. 
(he saving from living at home is in the items of rent and 
food. This saving is due to the fact that the mother contributes 
all her time and labor to the management of the home, prepara- 
tion of the food and service of the family. Thus, the cost of the 
maintenance, clothing and the general expenses of the mother 
must come out of the earnings of the members of the family. 
The daughter must bear her share of this. In a family of five, 
this would be one-fourth. Should the mother fall ill, however, 
the daughter must remain at home and take care of her and the 
house. This means the loss of her wage and that must be counted 
up against expense. 
When these items are added and there is subtracted from them 
her laundry, which her mother may do for her, the balance will 
be her equivalent to board and lodging. 


T may be said that some girls do not contribute this amount to 

the family. As a matter of fact, figures show that most of them 
contribute more. Official reports prove that in an overwhelming 
majority of the cases the pay of the girl living at home is an 
“indispensable part of the family income.” The contribution of 
these girls is not limited to their wages alone. Many of them 
assist in the housework in the evenings, and help sew for the 
family, thus “ working for their board and keep”’ in addition to 
paying for it. 

It will be noted by a comparison of the tables given that the 
expenses of the girl at home are very little less than the girl who 
boards, and we have not included many of the expenses which 
would probably fall to her, as a result of family responsibility or 
family life, such as “ treats’ for mother, or gifts for brother and 
sister, school books, an occasional new piece of furniture, etc. 


F finally the girl’s father dies, then she becomes the wage- 
earner of the entire family. What then, if her wage has been 
fixed on a pin-money fallacy? Why, the children may go to an 
asylum and mother to work, on another pin-money wage. If 
she herself in that case falls ill, she is sent to a hospital, a public 
charge, and the public, through taxes or charity, makes up the 
balance between the pin-money wage and the living-wage. 
Not all wages are paid in cash. When a new girl enters a 
trade she must be taught the process. This takes the time of an 
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15 Laight Street 


‘REAL MATTRESS 


CLEANLINESS 


NE-THIRD of our life is 

spent in bed. Then why 
not MAKE it comfortable by 
using the 


EXCELSIOR 


QUILTED MATTRESS 


PROTECTOR 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 
wadding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy 


as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


NEW YORK CITY 











instructor, who is paid by the employer. This instruction has 
a monetary value to the girl. It may, therefore, be counted a; 
part of her wages. More than instruction is necessary to make 
her valuable to her employer. It takes practice to acquire eff- 
ciency. While she is getting this practice, her output contributes 
little to the profit of the business. 

Some girls learn more rapidly than others. It is only whena 
girl is efficient that she really earns. Because of this the begin- 
ner does not receive a full wage. The girl must work a certain 
period of time in a given occupation before she is entitled to a 
living wage. Until the time a girl receives enough to maintain 
herself, she must be counted as a dependent, the expenses of 
her education thus falling upon the parents’ pocket-book. It is 
only after she has been trained that she can expect to maintain 
herself. Then her wage must be large enough to make her a 
healthy member of society. 

“ The box trade will not pay a living wage,” the employer said. 
There are those who think that the business that cannot pxy a 
living wage should not pay a profitable dividend. 

If the girl falls ill and goes to a public hospital, a tax is levied 
on the community to make up the employer’s profit; if she stays 
well and her father pays her board, he is giving charity to her 
employer. The well-being of society demands that wage-earning 
women shall not be required to subsidize from their earnings the 
industry in which they are employed. This is why society de- 
mands a living wage. 

THe Girt WHo Boarps 


ER ge et OR rey Se ee -« S0an 
SEE issu nslne vig siccince ed eee wis a gieui hax ei ow.c isa omic nies okies Dane 4.00 
I lav chsrace hte oigcl vie ieers Vhiaig iG ADE Sete riaiwia hind wieed dal nla oeiels Ss 60 
NNN TMNT TONNE or Det ty ci). dated wraha ss ATDIE Bisne a ad Saeko ade 1.00 
NNER. "SRR, II gcd: 5 3ie gos oie 258o4 bois wis wwiev'e Hae eine 50 
NT NIE PI go Sci era dd rosea ebsi io wie Cage we abe eiktew oan 40 
EE CR I Lecce oy hie nsw veto tanidire ii osle oreo bie Sie wigink Miple ans 20 
eI Crt rac. he a faye Wibh eS lvig huavood iw Gia aialeneredeee 20 
Re Sree roe tacite ety an reese oak ccmeiennc halnc cakes 60 
NI iran cheer hat ecole s avayshaselotace ooreoimanerd om’ b coc ioum io asec is orca iets 60 
IN ANTUNES (A, NB es ocd wit wlapie Grove ule Slots ptelaesre.dwik- ek ocalse hor 1) 

$16.50 


A Girt’s Yearty Cost or CLoTHES 

The item of $4 per week for clothing in above tables is figured 
on a total of $208 per year as a minimum expense. That this 
amount is not excessive is shown by the following estimate by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, giving a minimum and maximum 
price for clothing. And this estimate is based on a girl making 
her suit and coat last for two years; only one-half of this cost is 
here given: 


, Low High 
PRONE SS esieis tern koa Huet V, en 
SES RL ea eae e eee iy { $34.00 $40.0 
PINE IE Bi okoern cic eitknis elses 6 8.20 12.30 
ee eee 1 6.65 10.65 
ee, er 1 19.85 19.85 
ee eee yy 7.15 14.35 
ee ge 2 4.40 7.35 
BE NE ociawiemeewscdercce x6 15.75 15.75 
ahead ia dinvicienia +a 3 15.00 22.50 
Shoes (pumps; high, low).... 3 16.50 23.35 
MIN ion sce cockones ct culeses 2 ee 3 4.00 8.00 
RM co aleve Sects Sia eo Soares 5 to 10 pr 5.00 11.70 
RN oct ss soc wialirpse la sieu.e vase Sree 2 3.40 8.50 
TINIE Sse ccs comvwese 4 suits 10.20 20.00 
Miscellaneous, incidentals. ets 16.00 l¢ 
$166.10 $230.30 
Pe IN oe oe ola dsevieieaiceeaieeear $3.19 $4 43 


Note that this table allows only $16.00 for the following: 
summer dress, 
rubbers, 
umbrella, 
handkerchiefs, 
sweater, 
repairing or cleaning, 
raincoat, 
petticoats, 
nightgowns, 
corset covers. 


(Continued on page 859) 
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has Who Won Suffrage P 
ted as ‘ 

male (Continued from page 840) 


e effi- HE Federal Suffrage Amendment has passed. The ratifica- 

T tion rush is nearly over. After fifty years of effort mother 
has the vote. Now between ourselves why do you suppose she 
hen a wanted it so long and so hard? 


ibutes 











egin- Here is why: mother’s great elemental compulsion is toward 
ertain conserving, constructing, building. Whatever promises growth, 
toa development, is grateful to her nurture spirit. She wants the 
tain child to grow, she wants the man to grow, she wants the woman 
Ss of to grow, she wants the race to grow. She feeds, sustains and 
It is coaxes forwards. As mother, her mind is on the subject. It was 
itain the discovery that there is that in self-government that makes 
era people grow that started the suffrage movement. It was the 

idea! of progress, growth, in the democratic philosophy that en- 
said, deared it to mother in the first place. Mother sees in the 
iva suffrage a chance to make the old world new. Laugh at her 











if you will, but she is an idealist in politics. For her, politics 
vied means opportunity—not for office, not for party aggrandisement 




















tays —for social service. Look abroad in the land. Watch the great 
her mass; of women out over the country. Note their acuteness of 
ing ney -come civic conscience, as shown in their organization work Announcing the 
the for an improved citizenry, for Americanization, for the pro- - 
de- § tection of the home, for the extension of democracy, against New Spring Suits 
child labor, against illiteracy. 
7 5 Mothers are lining up by the thousands in the League of For Women 
4.00 Women Voters which is to absorb and ultimately take the place 
ze of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. They ISTINGUISHED and charming origina- 
- are establishing schools of citizenship to train the on-com- tions in tailored styles for the Southern 
40 ing woman voter in her new duties and responsibilities. They are Winter resorts, created in advance of the 
2 organizing committees to seek out economic and legislative expe- Paris openings, yet frankly forecasting the 
2 dients with which to overtake the advancing cost of living, legis- season’s trend. 
lation to secure the welfare of the child, committees to try to ‘ . 
bc find the answer to the social evil, committees to formulate and Tricotine and Fine French Serge 
650 advocate remedial legislation for the case of the woman in in- Classic Suits in straight lines, slender and 
dustry, committees to work a uniformity in the state laws that elegant, featuring the exquisite precision of 
red bear most directly on women and children. fine tailoring, some with braid or ribbon 
his Does it sound so sinister now? bound edges; smart, mannish styles. 
by If politics is indeed as black as it is painted, do you know any Novelty Suits with subtle surprises of detail 
” better person to turn loose into it than this woman with the and decorative originality; many with extend- 
ng aspiration in her heart and the thought of others in her mind? ed hip effects, shirred belt lines, graceful 
™ Are you honestly afraid that mother herself will not be able, draped skirts or accordion pleated, little 
r in the political arena, to resist the evil and uphold the good? box Coats and jaunty Etons, Coats with 
00 ee gathered peplums, cartridge pleats or tiers 
of scallops; braided and embroidered Suits 
" Pin Money Fallacies and some with colored beadings. 
3 (Continued on page 858) Taffeta, Fan-Ta-Si, Tussah 
my] 
; Tue Girt WHo Lives at HoME Silk Suits in new combinations and smart 
~ - gan st vot, roe See een on a necessary income of icin effects—Taffeta featured in novel, unexpected 
: Her share of mother’s upkeep Pig v ish uu tarinten semana a eaeeid "3.60 wars, wean silk Duvetyn, er! monkey jur OF 
0 tig — PRS re eens ohh Cniewtae ane: peta Demr aed eiemnceh — odd Parisian touches; Fan-Ta-Si, moufflon 
: Amusements and vacation fund................sscecceeeeeecceee 50 trimmed, embroidered J siaintes del —the ' rst 
I te NTI so or ioe seo asada Darcie on ewemndecvaee dw aiods a0 ©=6O Spring showing of a lovely variety of new 
Rp RR Ds eek c rad a or acco niears SEEN Se tia ONE RM LN eee .20 and wearable styles in Suits. 
3 Magazines, books, etc. ........scsseeecececeeseceecerencceeeneess .20 
ee ee a a a ee eeuniibianimaaaed 
SIE CE CIE Ce ee ht candice cmeustoueauite ea sieves Sau .90 
“= I! Lord & Taylor 
(The Advisory Committee on Wage Policies of the Joint Con- y 
gressional Commission recommended, in November, 1919, an 
absolute minimum wage of $1,320 for government workers, the 38th Street FIFTH AVENUE 39th Street 
purchasing power of $1,320 being reckoned as equivalent to $733 
before the war—Ep.) 
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Our Children’s Page 


N December, 1919, Representative Towner, of Iowa, intro- 

duced in the Lower House of Congress a bill of vast sig- 
nificance to women, significant to them directly as mothers of 
their own children and significant to them in a yet broader aspect 
as mothers of the race. What becomes of that bill depends to 
a vast extent upon the women of the country. Representative 
Towner can’t put it through by himself. He will make a good 
standard-bearer, but he will carry on to victory only if the 
women mass the sentiment of the country behind him and lay 
down the visible evidence of it at the doors of Congress. 

It is enough, at least it should be enough, to quote the bill to 
enlist the active interest of all intelligent women. Here it is: 

3uT BeForE WE Quote It- 

HAT can you do about it? Why, this: You can talk the 

bill over with your neighbors, at club meetings, everywhere 
that women foregather; you can educate your community on the 
subject ; and you can see that the members of your community 
become articulate in their demand for the bill’s passage; you can 
see that they write to their Senators and their Representatives at 
Washington to urge its passege. Address the Senators in care 
of the Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. Address the 
Representatives in care of the House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

You don’t know who your Representatives are? 

Buy a World Almanac for 1920 for 35 cents, from your news- 
dealer. Turn to pages 843-865. You will find thereon listed, 
state by state, the name of every Congressman, Senator and 
Representative in the United States. Refer to the bill as House 
Resolution No. 10,925. 

Get busy! 


Now For the Bill: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby annually 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sums authorized in section 2 of this Act, to 
be paid to the several States for the purpose of cooperating with the 
States in promoting the care of maternity and infancy in the several States; 
to provide instruction in the hygiene of maternity and infancy, and the 
sum authorized in section 5 for the use of the Federal Board of Maternal 


. and Infant Hygiene for the administration of this Act and for the pur- 


pose of making such studies, investigations, and reports as will further 
the efficient administration of this Act. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of paying the expenses of said coopcra- 
tive work in providing the services and facilities specified in this Act, and 
the necessary printing and distribution of information in connection ‘vith 
the same, there is permanently authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $480.00 
for each year, $10,000 of which shall be paid annually to each State. in 
the manner hereinafter provided: Provided, That there is also author /ed 
to be appropriated for the use of the States, subject to the provision: of 
this Act, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, an additional sum of 
$2,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the sum of $2,400,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, the sum of $2,800,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, the sum of $3,200,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, the sum of $3,600,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, the sum of $4,000,000; and annually thereafter the sum of 
$4,000,000: Provided further, That the additional appropriations herein 
authorized shall be apportioned among the States in the proportion which 
their population bears to the total population of the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding United 


States census: And provided further, That no payment out of the addi- 
tional appropriation herein authorized shall be made in any year to any 
State until an equal sum has been appropriated for that year by the legis!a- 
ture of such State for the maintenance of the services and facilities pro- 
vided for in this Act. (Continued on next page) 














Bonbons 


20 South Michigan Avenue 
La Salle and Monroe Streets 





Chocolates 


Stores at 


When in Chicago a luncheon at Huyler’s, So. Michigan Avenue or 
E. Washington Street is something to look forward to with pleasure. 


Delicious Sodas 


17 E. Washington Street 
Chicago, III. 
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| So much of the amount appropriated apportioned to any State for any 
kcal year aS remains unexpended at the close thereof shall be available 
for expenditures in that State until the close of the succeeding fiscal year. 
‘Any amount apportioned under the provisions of this Act unexpended at 
he end of the period during which it is available for expenditure under 
the terms of this section shall be reapportioned, within sixty days there- 
after, to all the States in the same manner and on the same basis, and 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the State boards described 
in section 4 in the same way as if it were being apportioned under this 
Act for the first time. 

Sec. 3. That the Federal Board of Maternal and Infant Hygiene (here- 
inafter called the Federal Board) shall consist of the Secretary of Labor, 
yho shall be the chairman; the chief of the Children’s Bureau, who shall 
be the executive officer; the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service, and the United States Commissioner of Education. The 
Federal Board shall have charge of all matters concerning the adminis- 
tration of this Act, and shall have power to cooperate with the State boards 
authorized to carry out the provisions of this Act. It shall be the duty of 
gid Federal Board to make, or cause to have made, such studies, investi- 
gations, and reports as will promote the efficient administration of this Act. 
“Sec. 4. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations auth- 
orized 1 section 2 of this Act, any State shall, through the legislative 
guthoritv thereof, accept the provisions of this Act and designate or auth- 
creation of a State board of maternal and infant hygiene, con- 
sisting of not less than three members, which shall have all necessary 
powers tO cooperate as herein provided with the Federal Board in the 
adminis‘ration of the provisions of this Act: Provided, That in any State 
child welfare or child hygiene division in its State board of health, 
the said State board of health may be directed to administer the pro- 
visions of this Act through such divisions. The Federal Board may re- 
quire the State boards cooperating under this Act to appoint advisory com- 
mittees, both State and local, to assist in carrying out the purposes of 
this Act; the members of such advisory committees shall be selected by 
the State boards, and at least half of such members shall be women. In 
any State, the legislature of which does not meet in 1920, the governor 
of that State, so far as he is authorized to do so, may accept the pro- 
visions of this Act and create a State board of maternal and infant hygiene 
of not less than three members, or designate a division of child welfare or 
child hygiene in the State board of health, to act in cooperation with the 
Federal! Board. The said Federal Board shall then recognize such State 
board for the purpose of this Act until the legislature of such State meets 


orize tt 


having 


in due course and has been in session sixty days. 

Sec. 5. That so much, not to exceed 5 per centum of the amount auth- 
orized for any fiscal year under this Act, as the Federal Board may esti- 
mate to be necessary for administering the provisions of this Act, shall 
be deducted for that purpose, to be available until expended. Within 
sixty days after the close of each fiscal year the said Federal Board shall 
determine what part, if any, of the sums theretofore deducted for ad- 
ministering the provisions of this Act will not be needed for that purpose, 
and apportion such part, if any, for the fiscal year then current in the same 
manner and on the same basis, and certify it to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and to the several State boards described in section 4 above, in the same 
way as other amounts authorized by this Act to be apportioned among 
the several States for such current fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. That out of the amounts authorized under this Act the Federal 
Board is authorized to employ such assistants, clerks, and other persons 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to rent buildings outside of 
the city of Washington, to purchase such supplies, material, equipment, 
ofice fixtures, and apparatus, and to incur such travel and other expense 
as may deem necessary for carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. That within sixty days after the approval of this Act the 
Federal Board shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury and to each 
State board described in section 4 the sum which the Federal Board has 
estimated to be deducted for administering the provisions of this Act, 
and the sum which it has apportioned to each State for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and on or before January 20 next preceding the 
commencement of each succeeding fiscal year it shall make similar cerifi- 
cations for such fiscal year. 

Sec. 8. That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this 
Act shall, by its board described in section 4, submit to the Federal Board 
detailed plans for carrying out the provisions of this Act. These plans 
shall include the provisions to be made in the State for the administration 
of the Act; the provision of instruction in the hygiene of maternity and 
infancy through public-health nurses, consultation centers, and other suit-- 
able methods, and the provision of medical and nursing care for mothers 
and infants at home or at a hospital when necessary, especially in remote 
areas. If the Federal Board finds these plans to be in conformity with 
Provisions and purposes of this Act due notice of approval shall be sent 
to the State board. 
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5th Avenue 


The Annual 
February Sale of 


Orienta 
Rugs 


““McCreery Master WV eaves 
from the Orient”’ 


1/4 to 1/3 Less Than 
Present Import 
Prices 


A purchase in this sale 
means far more than 
a considerable saving 
of money. 


It is an investment 
which will pay divi- 
dends of rare and ex- 
quisite beauty as well 
as long, satisfactory 
wear—and with proper 
care, such rugs as these 
increase in value as 
the years go by. 


James McCreary & Co. 


34th Street 
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Sec. 9. That in order to provide popular, non-technical instruction to benefit of the States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the pur. 
the residents of the various States, particularly to those to whom such chase, erection, preservation, or repair of any building or buildings oy 
facilities are not accessible, on the subject of the hygiene of infancy, hy- equipment, or for the purchase or rental of any buildings or lands 
giene of maternity, and related subjects, the State board described in sec- Sec. 15. That as chairman of the Federal Board, the Secretary oj : 
tion 4 is authorized to arrange with the State university, land-grant col- Labor shall include in his annual report to Congress a full account of J prev! 
lege, or other public educational institution for the provision of extension the administration of this Act and of the expenditures of the moneys fj had p! 
courses by qualified lecturers: Provided, That not more than 25 per herein authorized. had fc 
centum of the sums granted by the United States to a State under this . 
p23 ai thpeatp lenges Laws Every Woman Should Know J*% 
Sec. 10. That in order to receive the benefits of the appropriations HESE laws should be wiped off the statute books: they — 
authorized under this Act the State shall, through the legislative authority ‘i : : : : . | victim! 
thereof, appoint as custodian for said moneys its State treasurer, who withdraw the quenenton of the law from little girls or trom “Or 
shall receive and provide for the proper custody of such money and its those who as little girls may have been ruined by vicious men. a 
disbursement on requisition of the State board described in section 4. Age of consent: the pe 
Ssc. 11, That the facilities provided by any State boards cooperating “ Person convicted of carnally knowing female under tle age dies: 
5+ ea provisions of this Act shall be available for all residents of of 12 shall suffer death.” (North Carolina, Pells Revisal 0: 1905, i i? 
SEC. 12. That the Federal Board shall every three months ascertain c. 815,3637, amended as by 1917, c. 29.) ; : ynchas 
the amounts expended by the several State boards described in section 4 “ Carnal knowledge of female under Io is punishable by death.” evils. 
in the preceding quarter year. On or before the Ist day of January, and (Higher limit than 10 if female is chaste.) (Florida Gen. ras hi 
quarterly thereafter the Federal Board shall certify to the Secretary of Statutes, 1906 ,s. 3221 ; 3521 amended by 1918, ch. 7732.) njure 
the Treasury the amount to which each State is entitled under the pro- Up to 1919 Tennessee washed its hands of unchaste litt! girls %. | 
visions of this Act. Upon such certification the Secretary of the Treas- at the age of 12, but it protected the chaste for some years longer. _ 
ury shall pay to the State treasurer as custodian the amounts so certified. : : . fact tl 
Sec. 13. That each State board cooperating under this Act shall make This year, however, a law was passed by which the State wipes nd e2 
such report concerning its operation and expenditures as shall be pre- its hands of chaste and unchaste alike at that age. The law reads: sine 
scribed by the Federal Board. The Federal Board may withhold the “That any person who shall commit an assault and battery upon § 
allotment of moneys to any State whenever it shall be determined that 4 female under the age of 12 years, with the intent to unlawfully ea © 
such moneys — being expended for the purposes and under the carnally know her, shall on conviction be punished as in case of > 
conditions of this Act. ° 
If any allotment is withheld from any State, the State board of such ee 4 : ; AY 
State may appeal to the Congress of the United States, and if the Con- Any single woman having a child born of her body, the same S pi 
gress shall not direct such sum to be paid it shall be distributed elsewhere, shall be sufficient to convict her of fornication. (Law passed in J, ve 
in the manner described in the last paragraph of section 2. Pennsylvania in 1685 and still in force. Sec. 247 and 955, 9. | 
Sec. 14. That if any portion of the moneys received by the treasurer Stewart’s Purdons Digest, 1905.) z3 4 
of any State as custodian under this Act shall, by any action or contin- In some States, among them New York (Penal Code, Sec. i ui 
gency, be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by such State, and until so sue : . Bthe cas 
replaced no subsequent allotment under this Act shall be paid to such 283), there can be no conviction of rape on the testimony of plainin 
State. No portion of any moneys apportioned under this Act for the the female “ unsupported by other evidence.” ‘a the 
law. 
the pas 
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HE CONGRESS HOTEL and ANNEX saying 
is more than a hotel, it is a home where ws 
every luxury, refinement and convenience known ad no 
to modern ingenuity and invention will be found. _ 
The most prominent people in the world make To 1 
the Congress Hotel and Annex their home when — 
they visit Chicago. It is its perfection of service ability, 
—willing service by skilled attendants—that gives = 
to this Hotel an incomparable atmosphere of he 
home-likeness and insures the comfort of every bn 
guest in every detail. : 
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Age of Consent 


(Continued from page 855) 
previous to the act. This would protect both the little girl who 
tad previously been victimized and the girl once immoral who 
had for some time been living straight. If by chance one case 
in thousands under such a law victimized the man, it would be 
soetic justice, for women have for hundreds of years been 
victimized under the old type of age of consent laws. 

“One woman who has had experience of age of consent cases 
» a New England state thus sums up her attitude: “ Naturally 
the penalty should be less if it could be shown that the com- 
jlainant was in any way party to the act as enticing the man or 
was of notoriously loose character, but that clause ‘ of previously 
uchaste character’ opens up a whole series of difficulties and 
evils. A girl should not be at the mercy of a man because it 
as happened that some time in her past career she has been 
ajured by some other man. The first loss of chastity may have 
been by no fault of her own, yet under a clause of this kind the 
fact that she has suffered irreparable injury once makes it cheap 
nd easy for any man to injure her again. Courts and 
juries can always be trusted to take into account to the full miti- 
sating circumstances in regard to sexual crimes on the part of 


men.” 


AYS another woman who belongs to an organization which is 


pushing for an amendment to the law in a Southern State: 


‘A leiter from Dr. --———— contained some helpful suggestions ; 
but contained also a suggestion to which, like the anti-Senators, I 
am ‘ unalterably opposed ’"—namely, that ‘the penalty be less in 
the case of previous unchaste character on the part of the com- 
plaining witness.’ I have had some experience in the court room 
for the purpose of studying cases of the alleged violation of this 
aw. Juries can always be depended upon to take into account 
the past reputation of the girl. They do not even need to have it 
suggested that they decrease the penalty even if her reputation is 
imply alleged to be not good. They do not wait for convincing 
evidence of previous unchastity before they exercise the dis- 
cretion allowed them in the law. The man’s notion that every 
erring girl is unchaste is the last word in falsity. A state senator 
aid to me at the 1918 session: ‘ You will admit that a girl can 
lose her chastity but once.’ I replied: ‘I admit no such hellish 
doctrine. A girl can lose some of her ignorance but once; but she 
may lose her ignorance without losing her virtue.’ To say that a 
girl once despoiled is the legitimate prey of every comer is like 
ying that a man may appropriate and wear a coat that he 
knows to have been stolen, but he loses none of his honor if he 
lid not steal the coat himself. We are accustomed to punish 
those who receive stolen goods.” 

To this uncompromising point of view, that will not deliver 
up the young girls even in deference to the argument of enforce- 
ability, concessions have been made, as we have seen, in many 
aws. The Washington law of 1919, which is printed on page 
48 comes nearest to the woman’s ideal, but the proposed law 
iramed this year by Kentucky clubwomen is even better, since it 
tontains a clause providing that defendants under 18 may be 
tesented for trial to the Juvenile Court as juvenile delinquents. 
Both this bill and the Washington law lay down a wide enough 
fange of penalties to take account of all mitigating circumstances 
the evidence may bring out. In case, however, as some experts 
‘aim, without an unchastity clause evidence on this particular 
point would by some courts be held inadmissable, in the model 
aw of the future there might, as we suggested before, be in- 
‘luded a clause admitting evidence as to whether the girl was at 


the time of the act living as a prostitute or a “ charity girl.” 
M. S. B. 
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THE NESTLE 
Permanent Hair Wave 


N° woman with 

straight hair should 
be without a Nestlé Per- 
manent Hair-Wave. It 
will increase the beauty 
of her hair and so en- 
hance her entire appear- 
ance. Permanent hair- 
waving at Nestlé’s is Sci- 
ence and Art combined. 
It is not “ waving-ma- 
chines”’ which do _ the 
work, but highly trained 
experts who ask you what you want and then 
give it, or decline to give it, if satisfactory results 
seem impossible. 


The Nestlé establishment is exclusively devoted 
to Permanent Waving. 





, 


As established permanent waving operators, wh 
Nestlé-diploma and who have excellent records, we recommend 


the undernamed firms and persons. 


possess the 


Scientific Beauty Parlor Cor. State and Lark St Albany, N. Y. 
The 8S. A. Clayton Co. 18 East Hunter St Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Dennerle 220 Clark Bidg Birmingham, Ala 
Miss Frances 7 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Joseph 7 Temple Plac« Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


420 Boylston St 

284 Livingston St 

1074 St. Johns P 

317 72nd St 

138 North State St 

705 Marshall Field 
Annex Bldg 


Miss L. J. Kane 
Carlson & Carlson 
Miss C. M. Schwartz 
Mrs. G. Fitzgerald 
Mrs. E. Burnham 


Guilmont & Peters 
Chicago, Il. 


Cleveland, O. 


Benkemper’s 1900 Euclid Ave 
Goldsmith’s Beauty 

Shops Elm and Ervay Sts Dallas, Texas 
Charles Hair & Beauty 

Shop 410 16th St. Denver, Colo. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York City 


309 David Whitney B 
231 Broad St 

1616 Sherman Ave 

50 Merrimac St 

301 Sharp Bldg 

327 West Wainut St 
1030 Nicollet Ave 

657 Fifth Ave 


Rudolph Hair Store 
Mary E. Meakim 
Comfort Shop 

Mme. Olivine Provost 
Lemmon Hair Shop 
MeclIntyre’s Hair Shop 
Della Carmen 

C. Nestle Co. 


Freschem & Fischer 2408 Broadway New York City 
Julius 170 West 72nd St New York City 
Molnar’s H. D. Store 238 East 86th St New York City 
Richard 501 Fifth Ave., 

S. E. cor. 42nd St New York City 


Sattler’s 12 West 50th St New York City 
Waldorf Astoria Hair- 
dressing Salon 
Hair Dressing Dept. 

Anthony Boch 
Charles J. Lucker 
Peter’s 

Miss I. L. Graham 
(Mr. E. A.) McGinnis 
Mrs. A. Guehring 
Miss M. McKay 


34th St. and 5th Av New York City 
Pennsylvania Hote New York City 

129 South 13th St Philadelphia, Pa. 
118 South 17th St Philadelphia, Pa. 
128 South 17th St Philadelphia, Pa. 
222 Jenkins Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 

U. S. Grant Hote San Diego, Calif. 

166 Geary St San Francisco, Calif. 


Miss C. Tegeler 312 North Euclid Av St. Louis, Mo. 
Manx Hair Shop 1126% Broadway Tacoma, Wash. 
Woodward & Lothrop Hairdressing Parlor Washington, D. ¢ 


Hepner’s 25 13th St., N. W Washington, D. C. 


Canadian Agent for Nestle Goods: R. HARPER, 416 Bloor St. W. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Illustrated descriptive booklet can be had 


free from any of these firms or from 


/ 
cs NES | ‘LE CO 657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
° °9 Corner 52nd Street NEW YORK 
Original Inventors and Largest Permanent Hair Waving 


Establishment in Existence 
Telephone Plaza 6541 
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One Woman and a Good Many Diplomats 


HERE is no question that the book which Mrs. Norman deR. 
Whitehouse has written descriptive of her year as a gov- 
ernment agent is going to excite a great deal of comment, most 
of it favorable, some of it perturbed, all of it vitally interested. 
It is a vital sort of book, imbued with the same relentlessness of 
purpose, the same wistfulness of personality, the same vehement 
commitment to the task in hand that made the author at once the 
slave driver and the inspiration of the great New York suffrage 
campaign of 1917. It is the record of an intensive hunt for the 
quickest and surest way to do some work that had been con- 
scientiously undertaken and that the author meant to put through 
though the heavens fell. 

They did fall—the diplomatic heavens. As a diplomat, Mrs. 
Whitehouse terrorized precedent. She told the truth! She just 
would tell it. She stuck out for it. She raced from Switzerland 
to Paris, to Bordeaux, and all the way across the ocean to make 
out a case for telling the truth. She shocked European diplomacy 
to the bone. What was diplomacy for, what indeed was diplo- 
macy if it was not the gentle art of lying like a gentleman or a 
lady? 

In the small persecutions visited upon her because of her icono- 
clasm, and because, most of all, she was a woman and men diplo- 
mats bitterly resented a woman’s intrusion into their sacred 
circle, there is a stirring revelation of the battles on beyond the 
suffrage victory ready-made and waiting for the woman who 
dares them. In the person of Mr. Hugh Wilson, of the Amer- 
ican Legation, or Mr. P. A. Stovall, the American Minister to 
Switzerland, one sees massing incarnate the petty hostility with 
which a certain type of masculine mind takes in the fact of women 
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in the outer world which men have been so long pleased to cali 
man’s world. 

The appendices, made up of the original decoded messages that 
flashed back and forth across the ocean in the effort, to get this 
young intruder back in her sphere and keep her there, tell this 
part of the story better than any comment from Mrs. White. 
house does, or could do. 

Of course, there must have been the man's side to the story. 


Looking at her from the man’s side, she must have been the kind 
of nuisance that begins with a “d.” But she somehow ot the 
balance between the man’s side and her own side and s!= went 
on and did the work she had to do. In the result her ccntriby. 


tion was not only to the country she was so eager to serve. but to 
feminism as well. She battered down prejudice, she held to her 
woman’s way, she proved the worth of woman’s judgmen'_ intui- 
tion and wit; and she did what she had set out to do. 

Chosen in the autumn of 1917 to go to Switzerland as t'e rep- 
resentative of the Committee on Public Information, Mrs. White. 
house initiated in that country a far-reachirig campaign of edv- 
cational publicity that had a marked effect not only on tie psy- 
chology of that country but of the enemy countries across the 
Swiss frontiers. 

The following quotations are taken directly from the book; 
which we earnestly recommend to our readers as one of the most 
notable books of the day: 


Appointed by Mr. Creel 
— I was appointed to direct the work of the Com- 


mittee on Public Information in that particular country 
many people were undoubtedly surprised. What experience could 
a woman have had to fit her for such work in so delicate a situa 
tion? The mere fact that a women was chosen was in itseli 
enough to cause comment. Of course, sex had really nothing 
to do with the fitness of the choice. The time had come whe 
liberal men recognized that there is no sex in ability, and when 
conscientious men wanted their country’s work done by the people 
they thought most capable to do it. Whether I was the most 
capable person is quite another question, and that question was 
one for George Creel, the Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information, to decide. Mr. Creel is a liberal man and free from 
the usual prejudice against placing women in positions of respon- 
sibility. He knew my ability to work hard, because he had 
worked with me in the 1915 New York state woman suffrage 
campaign. On my part, when the position was offered me 
I accepted it without hesitation, and I should have done so even 
if I could have foreseen the loneliness, the difficulties, and the 
strange obstacles I was to meet. I had learned in the suffrage 
campaigns in which I had worked that one of the great stumbling- 
blocks to the advance of women is our very general reluctance 
to accept responsibility. Since the beginning of the world we 
have been hypnotized and have hypnotized ourselves into a doubt 
of our ability. I had talked to other women so often about the 
necessity of assuming responsibility, and accepting other people's 
judgment as to our own ability, that I could not hesitate on that 
score. I had also taken the war very seriously from the begit- 
ning. Every phase of suffering for which it was responsible haé 
pictured itself vividly to my imagination. I had longed to joi 
the women who were doing their share directly to help toward the 
final victory, although 1 had never had any dreams of being 3 
heroine, of nursing at the very front under shell-fire or of inspit 
Vira B. Whitehouse. 


*A Year as a Government Agent. Harper & Bros. 
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ing others to deeds of bravery. I knew that my part at best 
would be only hard, unpicturesque work at an office desk in : 

> ql safety. But I wanted to do what I could. During the first years } OW C CC. (i edT 
of the war there was no question of it. I was working with every 

S tha ounce of energy I possessed for democracy at home-—to pass the 

+ thic suffrage amendment in New York state.” 

| this Wor 

hite. Pushing Through Formalities jor omen 

tore §8 F one tells the story of one’s experiences to others for any Giz Jj 

kind | profit or interest there may be in it, I suppose it is neces- m1ves that 

a sary to be frank about all one’s weaknesses. So I must tell you Dash, Style and 

"ER that I am shy—that I have always been shy. I hate to ask the 4 


p35 way or buy the tickets. When I was a child I must have been touch of 


2 a constant mortification to my parents. T wouldn’t show off. Youthfulness 
a When I was exhibited to strangers along with my rosy-cheeked, 
oe curly-haired, friendly sister, the best I could do was to cry. I 
-§ was even abnormally shy. 

“| have overcome it in many directions. I have learned to go 
TH to social functions of all kinds without a catch of the breath. 
ute- fT have learned to make suffrage speeches even on street corners 

At the 


> - °,4 . . 
‘du with less than the first agony. But overcoming shyness in one 


Sy- ° . e ° e,¢ e 
6 direction does not help very much when it comes to activities of a Best Shops. Look 


new sort. for this Label 


“ When I waked the first morning in Paris I felt busy and inter- 
IE ested enough, but desperately shy. I had letters from the French 
lost} §=Mission in Washington to the Maison de la Presse in Paris. 





From them I was to find out everything I could about Switzer- POSED BY MARGARET COURTOT 
land, especially what our friends and enemies were doing there ee 
wi Aime Dupont, oD ee 


mn the way of publicity and propaganda. I was also to obtain i - 
St cae ae TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY 


information about various matters for Mr. Creel’s committee, 










m-— there being then no representative of the Committee on Public Makers Inc 
ty Information in France. All this I was to do in my halting NEW YORK 
ud ~=French, which had not seen the light of day for four long pre- = "MAA 
. . . >) = DUAIUUSAUTHNUULL HUH HT Hu WI WANT TE A WM Hl A UML HWE 
1f occupied years. I went straight to the Maison de la Presse. I xt . Rett 2 
elif saw one busy but polite gentleman after another. My hands per- 
1865—Established Over Half Century—|920 


ng™ spired freely and my French halted more and more. Appoint- 
en ments were made for me to see other gentlemen, who would be at 
elf my disposal later. I was passed on with letters to other depart- 
lef ments. I was vastly impressed by the politeness and desire of 
sti each gentleman to assist and co-operate, but it all went with a 
asf slowness and deliberation that appalled me, especially as, in my 
ic ignorance of war-time formalities, I had planned to leave Paris 
m™ for Switzerland the following day. According to my instruc- 
tions, I went to the American embassy to call upon Ambassador 
d§'} Sharpe, and showed him my letter of appointment, which said so 
e—@ plainly that he would be notified of my arrival and appointment. 
ef He had not been notified, but was polite and helpful in every way, 
nf giving me letters to the French authorities to facilitate my pass- 
é port formalities. These formalities I went at with real American 
ef §=6vigor. They meant visits to the American consulate, to the 
French Prefecture of Police, and to the Swiss consulate, which 
2 ~=had to be visited in the order given. The consulates were not 
open before ten o’clock in the morning, all three were closed be- 
tween twelve and two on Sundays and holidays. They were as 
7 far apart as the confines of Paris allowed, and at all of them 
you had to wait in line. Especially at the French Prefecture of 
Police the waiting was long and tedious and the red-tape of unbe- 
lievable proportions, even with a letter from the American ambas- 
sador to vouch for my respectability and to ask for special cour- 
tesy and consideration. I have not read any adequate accounts 
of these dreary, fatiguing, time-consuming formalities, which 
were so much a part of traveling in war-times, but no literary 
skill could exaggerate their difficulties. With a diplomatic pass- 
port they were all avoided, or were looked after by embassy or 
legation employees and time was saved for a busy worker. 
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“The energy which took me through it all in record time came 
from the desire, which had been waxing strong for many months, 
to work for my country. Switzerland was my goal, and no red 
tape, even French red tape, was going to delay me long. In three 
days I was ready to start and had actually started! 
passport vised in regular form, I had seen the courteous French 
officials of the Maison de la Presse, and had run to earth: the 
information Mr. Creel wanted, though it had meant many inter- 
views. But passport formalities and foreign business met )iods 
were not the only difficulties I had had to face.” 


The worst difficulty that she had to face was the lack of proper 
credentials. The legation at Switzerland was under the ~tate 
Department. Mrs. Whitehouse was an agent of the Comm ttee 
on Public Information. The inability of the State Depart: ient 
to see that the Committee on Public Information was on the nap 
has passed into domestic history as one of the internal fric’ ons 
of the hour. The legation at Switzerland would not recognize 
her as officially representing the United States Government w less 
the State Department at Washington authorized it to do so. nd 
the State Department did not so authorize it. It was even g'ven 
out that Mrs. Whitehouse had come to Switzerland to investi- 
gate the condition of women and children—a ridiculous bar: age 
laid down at Mr. Hugh Wilson’s instigation because, acc ird- 
ing to him, the Swiss objected to a woman as a government a¢ «nt. 


I had my 


“The only thing he knew about me was that I had com: to 
Switzerland to study the condition of women and children. Of 
this he had been notified officially, he said, and had given the 
statement to the Swiss press. He regretted he could not accept 
my own assertion that I was in reality the official representative 
of the Committee on Public Information, nor could he consi er 
my letter of appointment as authentic. He took his instructions 
from the State Department. What they did not tell him he did 
not know. He acknowledged that a service of wireless or cable 
news from America was being received by the legation, or had 
been ; perhaps now it had stopped, he wasn’t sure; but he was firm 
that even if it was still arriving, he could not turn it over to me 
to handle—to a student of women and children! He agreed to 
cable to the State Department for instructions, and he asked 
me to lunch to meet his wife. 


* * x 


“ The average American fortunately knows little about prac- 
tical diplomacy and the traditions in which our professional dip- 
lomatic secretaries are trained. Their training excludes a know!- 
edge or practice of simplicity and directness. They become ex- 
perts in evasions and in the use of what they, themselves, laugh 
about as ‘ diplomatic delays.’ They would judge it crude to say 
a‘ Yes’ ora‘ No’ and mean it.” 


* * * 


“Obstructions did not discourage me; social gaiety did not 
tempt me. Could I be frightened away? I was told every 
thrilling story of spies that was known in Switzerland, of thie 
dark dangers that always surrounded one, of the impossibility 
of guarding one’s effects from prying, of how one man had 
found a spy in his wardrobe and another under his bed, of 
how the hotel employes, especially, could not be trusted. I was 
told of assaults. Everyone had heard of the American legation 
employee who was attacked one night, when he was carrying 
some very secret and valuable papers. 

Through an infinitude of perplexities, discouragements, dis 
courtesies, setbacks, she felt her way to final success. The record 
that she made has passed into war history. The record that sh¢ 
sets down, sketchy though it is, will pass into the history of the 
woman movement as one of the significant chapters of thi 
century. 
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Women of Argentina 


MONG the many interesting women who attended the Inter- 
A national Congress of Women Physicians in New York last 
autumn, one of the most interesting was Dr. Alicia Moreau of 
Buenos Aires. 

In her own city she has organized university extension courses 
for working people, and has been active in behalf of equal rights 
for women. Not long before sailing for this country, she had 
presented a very large petition asking for the granting of civil 
rights, which are still denied to the women of Argentina. A 
noteworthy address of hers on “ The Civil Emancipation of 
Women ”’, delivered before the Argentine Scientific Society, has 
been published in pamphlet form by the “ Union Feminista Na- 
cional”’, the National Union for Woman’s Rights. 

Dr. Moreau points out that the emancipation of women comes 
about mainly through education. It is a product of civilization; 
and the law does not always keep pace with the advance of 
manners and customs. The position of women in Argentina has 
been changing with the general change of social conditions. There 
has been a constant influx of immigration from Europe, making 
Argentina a vast melting pot; and the Argentina people live in 
close relations with the nations of Europe, not only commercially, 
but as regards their intellectual, scientific and artistic life. The 
position of people in Europe has changed greatly in the last 
twenty-five years, and especially in the last ten. This change has 
necessarily had its effect upon Argentina. The women of that 
country today differ much among themselves, according to their 
economic condition, their education, environment and descent, and 
according to whether they are of Argentina parentage or the 
daughters of Italian, French or Russian settlers. 


66 EVERTHELESS ”, says Dr. Moreau, “we can de- 
scribe two types, representing two stages in the evolu- 
tion of the Argentine woman. 

“We have in the first place what we may call the Hispano- 
Colonial type. She is the direct descendant of the woman born 
in a home formed by the union of the Spaniard and Indian, a 
home ruled entirely by the father. ‘The family exists for his 
benefit’, says Dr. Juan Agustin Garcia in ‘ The Indian City.’ 
He has almost absolute power over his child; he can bind him 
out, or sell him in case of need. All his son’s property, whether 
inherited from his mother or other relatives, or his own earnings, 
belong to the father as long as he lives, for, except in special 
cases, the son can be emancipated only by his father’s voluntary 
act. If such was the legal status of the son, who was to carry 
on the name, we. may imagine what that of the daughter was. 

* The mother held an inferior position. Her life flowed along 
without any broad horizon; she was almost always busy, but 
intellectually a nullity, because of the deadening influence of a 
society which thought it dangerous to the purity and peace of 
the home for her to learn to read and write. Nevertheless this 
woman was capable of understanding and joining a great collec- 
tive movement, of sharing the aspirations of noble men and rising 
to heroic self-abnegation when the time came to struggle for the 
independence of her native land. 

“That colonial home, strongly dominated by religious beliefs 
| molded by archaic prejudices, was steeped in that character- 


a 
istically Spanish spirit which impels man to treat woman with 
gallantry and at the same time to look down upon her; which 
praises her beauty and charm, but despises her weakness and 
ignorance; which lets him fight a duel for a suspicion offensive to 


lady, and at the same time permits him to accost with remarks 
ore or less insolent and audacious any woman whom he meets 
1 the street; the spirit that makes the man of the people say, ‘I 
ave two sons and one female’; a narrow conception of woman’s 
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have a flexible shank, not a rigid 
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shank The shoe arch “ flexes” 

with the foot. That play of the 
muscles strengthens them, stimulates healthful circulation, keeps 
the feet young. 

Then there is the natural line of the inner sole in CANTILEVER 
SHOES. The shoe is built to follow the foot, not twist the foot to 
fit the shoe. That means comfort. 
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worth, in consequence of which Spain will perhaps be the last 
of European nations to solve the problem of woman’s emancipa- 
tion, despite the brilliant personalities it has had, and has now. 

“ But there is no social organism hermetically sealed. That 
home which we have described has been gradually transformed, 
but it has not disappeared. 


66 O many Argentine men, woman is still an eternal minor, 

an incapable and fragile being, always in need of the 
support of a masculine arm. She has no distinct value as an indi- 
vidual, by virtue of her own special aptitudes or qualities; she 
has but one specific value, that of her sex. She is not a person- 
ality who may have a vocation or an aspiration; she is a woman, 
a beautiful and charming being, sometimes capable of awaking 
in man an affection that leads to the founding of a new family. 
It is the idea of Rousseau: ‘ Woman was made to be pleasing to 
man. That he should be pleasing to her is not so immediately 
necessary ?” 

“ According to this, woman has only two great virtues, beauty 
and fruitfulness, and only one great object for her existence— 
marriage. 

“ The life of women of this type may be divided into two parts. 
The first is that before marriage. After a short period of study, 
accompanied by the acquisition of some superficial arts of 
pleasing, the young woman waits, and, if the economic status of 
her family permits it, likes the traditional Argentine idea that 
she ‘should be supported by her father or brothers, as a person 
incapable of any activity except some church work, in a state of 
mental inertia and such fear of free activity that the various 
kinds of social work done by woman; which are so abundant in 
Europe and North America, are almost unknown among us. 
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“If she marries, she quits this parasitic life, which would 
otherwise have kept on until she became an old maid living at 
the expense of her relatives, or on her own property, or by the 
generosity of some legislator, who, for the merits of some real 
or imaginary ancestor, got a pension granted to her. 


“When she is married and the nucleus of a family, she ac- 
quires her real social value. As a mother she is generally un- 
selfish, but ignorant. Confined within the quiet of her home, she 
becomes that type so characteristic of Argentina, the stout ma- 
tron, a respecter of traditions, whose time flows away amid 
family cares, church services and social duties. Nothing exists 
for her outside the narrow circle in which she lives. You do 
not talk to her of scientific, social, political or artistic quest:ons, 
she knows nothing about them; you do not speak to her o: that 
which, as a mother, ought to interest her most, her children’s 
education. In this, as in everything else, she will follow the 
current of habit and routine. 


“This type of Hispano-Colonial woman has become mou ‘tied 
and tends to disappear, especially in the large centres. Her 
place is being taken by another woman whom we may cal! the 
Argentine-European, sprung from the homes transplanted to 
this side of the sea by the current of immigration, homes e-tab- 
lished and reared by dint of a labor often very severe, wich 
makes impossible that contempt for work which Agustin Alvarez 
used to denounce, pointing to it in our society as an inheritance 
from Spain.” 


HE women of this second type, Dr. Moreau says, being 
yj drawn from many different nationalities, differ widely 
among themselves, but in general they have more breadth of 
judgment and more independence. They have been reared in a 
home which has had to adapt itself to a new country and new 
customs, and the spirit of caste and of tradition is not so im- 
placably strong. The woman has more chance to develop her 
individuality, and is not obliged to spend her youth waiting for 
marriage without doing anything else. 

“It is almost entirely these women who fill our normal, pro- 
fessional and secondary schools,” says Dr. Moreau, “ and who 
contribute as workers, teachers or professional women to their 
country’s greatness.” 

The time is past when any woman who worked for money, 
unless she belonged to the poorest class, looked upon the fact as 
a disgrace and tried to hide it. Now the European and North 
American spirit is creeping in, which looks upon work as honor- 
able, and parasitism as discreditable. 

In Argentina, according to the census of 1914, there were 
714,893 women engaged in industry, trade or the liberal pro- 
fessions. They constituted 22 per cent of all the persons over 
14 years old having a definite employment. They were dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Total number 


Women of persons 


Industries and Manual Arts... ..252,999 841,337 
Permomal Service 2.2... 0.sc05: 182,711 218,619 
Agriculture and Cattle Raising... 41,578 529,866 
I re ie erhitas chs do dans 21,317 293,646 
Instruction and Education....... 43,640 83,184 
(In particular, there were 21,961 women teachers 
and directors of schools to 6,505 men.) 
Sanitary professions ........... 4,368 14,763 
Public administration .......... 6,279 108,852 
PS an cckbnconennvadacenees 1,799 14,192 
Letters and Sciences........... QI5 8,908 
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The manual arts, Dr. Moreau says, are very poorly paid, and 
ris accounts in part for the great number of women who go into 
teaching. Some people are afraid there will be an over supply of 
yachers, but Argentina has not nearly schools enough yet, and 
more women should fit themselves for teaching than can find 
places, they will make better mothers than if they had remained 
yneducated. 

The new woman is steadily and inevitably displacing the old 
Spanish Colonial type; it is therefore essential that Argentine 
egislation should change to accord with the new conditions. 
Dr. Moreau gives a history of the various efforts that have been 
made in her country, hitherto without success, to secure civil 
rights for women, and shows this reform to be both righteous and 


inevitable. May it come soon! a Dy Bs 


Proxy Voting Proposed in Spain 

HE Spanish cabinet lately approved for introduction to the 
T Cortes a bill which would give suffrage to women over 
twenty-three years of age. The bill contains a clause permitting 
awoman to transfer her right to vote to another member of her 
family. 

Louisiana, when its constitutional convention in 1898 gave tax- 
paying women a vote upon questions of taxation, provided that 
awoman might cast her vote by proxy if she chose. The proxy 
might be either a man or woman, and did not have to be a 
member of the family. Experience proved that the great major- 
ity of the women voters preferred to cast their ballots in person ; 
but no particular trouble has arisen from the permission of the 
proxy vote. 

In Spain, however, many of the equal rights women are op- 
posing this proxy clause, on the ground that the proxy right 
would be liable to serious abuse in a country where the laws 
still give husbands so much despotic power over their wives. In 
Spain a married woman cannot have a bank account of her own, 
has no right to her own earnings, and can be put into a convent 
by her husband if she displeases him. He might insist upon her 
giving him a proxy to vote for her, and make things very un- 
pleasant for her if she refused. 

This, with other interesting points, is likely to come up for 
discussion when the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 


meets in Madrid. 
A. .S: B. 


Why I Joined 


(Continued from page 841) 

I believe with increasing fervor each day in education, espe- 
cially education for citizenship. Viewing that section of the coun- 
tty where Republican principles prevail and that section where 
they do not exist, I take chances for the promotion of education 
with the Republican party. 

I want the best and wisest industrial legislation for men, 
women, and children and the best moral regulation, especially for 
the protection of young girls. Again I look abroad, compare 
laws in Republican states with laws in non-Republican states and 
have my choice confirmed. 

I choose the Republican party because that party, in Wiscon- 
sin and the nation, makes me a voter. I am grateful, but I am not 
bonding my political future to gratitude. By enfranchising women 
the Republican party shows itself possessed both of a sense of 
justice and a progressive spirit. That is the kind of party I wish 
to work with. THEODORA W. YOUMANS. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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T took a woman to cut the Gordian 
knot of diplomatic red tape and get 
the truth about America’s part in the 
war to the people of Germany. We all 
know what happened when Germany 
learned the truth . . . That woman— 
Mrs. Norman deR. Whitehouse—tells 
her story in ‘‘A YEAR AS A GOVERN- 
MENT AGENT’’—the gallant story of a 
woman’s_ single-handed fight and 
splendid accomplishment. It is im- 


portant as one of the most striking side- 


lights on recent history. and the suc- 
cess of Mrs. Whitehouse in carrying out 
her mission is an example of what a 
clever woman can accomplish in a field 
hitherto dominated by men. 


A YEAR AS A 
GOVERNMENT AGENT 


By VIRA B. WHITEHOUSE 


Illustrated, $2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Calendar—1919 


The Last Suffrage Calendar 


Jan. 17. Arkansas House passes a resolution 
for an amendment to the State Constitution— 
yes, 84; no, 2. 

Jan. 24. Indiana House passes a Presidential 
Suffrage bill—yes, 90; no, 3. 

Jan. 30. Arkansas Senate amends and passes 
resolution for an amendment to the State 
Constitution—yes, 27; no, 1. 

Jan. 31. Indiana Senate passes an amendment 
to the State Constitution—yes, 44; no, 0. 
Jan. 31. North Dakota Senate passes amend- 
ment to State Constitution—yes, 43; no, 1. 
jan; oe full suffrage to 

women. 

Feb. 3. Arkansas passes amended 
amendment—yes, 73; no, 3. (This resolution 
would have to be submitted to referendum 
in 1920). 

Feb. 5. Indiana Senate passes Presidential bill 
—yes, 44; no, 3. 

Feb. 6. Indiana; Governor Brough signs Pres- 
idential suffrage law. 

Feb. 7. Wisconsin House passes Presidential 
suffrage bill—yes, 80; no, 8. 

Feb. 10 Indiana House passes amendment to 
the State Constitution—yes, 91; no, 0. (This 


Germany grants 


House 










urs 
DISTINCIVE IN STYLE 


would have to pass another Legislature and 
be submitted to referendum in 1921). 

Feb. 10. North Dakota House passes Amend- 
ment to State Constitution—yes, 98; no, 0. 
Feb. 12. 

suffrage bill—yes, 28; no, 4. 

Feb. 18. North Dakota: Amendment to State 
Constitution ratified by Governor Frazier. 
(This would have to be voted on at referen- 
dum in 1920). 

Feb. 26. Maine Senate passes Presidential suf- 
frage bill—yes, 25; no, 6. 

Feb. 28. Wisconsin Presidential suffrage bill 
signed by Governor Phillip. 

March 5. Minnesota House passes Presidential 
suffrage bill—yes, 103; no, 24. 

March 11. 
to the State Constitution—yes, 47; no, 1. 
March 11. Maine Senate defeats referendum 
amendment on Presidential suffrage bill—yes, 

$; no, 22. 

March 18. Maine 
amendment on Presidential 
yes, 57; no, 73. 

March 19. Maine House passes Presidential 
suffrage bill—yes, 85; no, 54. 

March 21. 
tial suffrage bill—yes, 49; no, 11. 


Wisconsin Senate passes Presidential 


Iowa Senate passes an amendment 


House defeats referendum 


suffrage bill— 


Minnesota Senate passes Presiden- 
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March 24. Governor 
signs Presidential suffrage law. 
March 25. 
the State Constitution—yes, 75; no, 1. (Wou) 
have to pass next Legislature and be gy}. 


Minnesota ; Burnquiy 


Iowa House passes amendment , 


mitted to referendum in 1921). 
March 28. 
Presidential suffrage bill. 
March 28. Missouri Senate passes Presidential 
suffrage bill—yes, 21; no, 12. 


Maine: Governor Milliken signs 


April 4. Iowa Senate passes Presidential syj. 
frage bill—yes, 38; no, 8. 

April 4. Missouri House passes Presidentia 
suffrage bill—yes, 118; no, 2. 

April 5. Missouri: Governor Gardn:r sign 
Presidential suffrage law. 

April 10. Tennessee House passes | residen. 
tial and Local suffrage bill—yes, 54; 10, 32 


April 11. Belgium: Chamber of Depui és give 
suffrage to war widows. 
April 14. Tennessee Senate passes Presidentia 
and Local suffrage bill—yes, 17; no, 14. 
April 17. Tennessee: Governor Robe'ts sign 
Presidential and Local suffrage law 

April 19. Iowa House passes Presidential suf. 
frage bill—yes, 84; no, 2. 

April 22. Pennsylvania House passes resolutio: 
for amendment to the State Constiiution— 
yes, 128; no, 66. 


April 25. Iowa: Governor Harding sigiis Pres. 
idential suffrage law. 
In April East Africa gives full suffrage t 


women. 
May 9. Holland: 
suffrage bill—yes, 64; no, 10. 
May 24. Sweden gives full suffrage to women 
May 26. 
for amendment to the State Constitution— 
yes, 41; no, 7. (Would have to pass another 
Legislature in 1921 and be submitted to ref- 


Lower House passes ful 


Pennsylvania Senate passes resolution 


erendum). 

June 16. Ohio House passes Presidential sui 
frage bill—yes, 76; no, 6. 

June 16. Ohio Senate passes Presidential suf- 
frage bill—yes, 27; no, 3. 

June 18. Ohio: Governor Cox signs Presiden 
tial suffrage law. 

June 28. Nebraska Superior Court throws out 
petition for referendum on presidential suf 
frage law. 

June-Aug. Florida: Orlando, Tarpon Springs 
Dunedin, St. Petersburg, Ft. Lauderdale and 
Miami give charter suffrage to womer 

July 4. Rhodesia (South Africa) gives suf: 
frage to women. 

July 12. Holland: 
suffrage law—yes, 34; no, 5. 

July 26. Tennessee 


Presidential and Local suffrage law constitt- 


Upper House passes fu! 


Superior Court declare 


tional. 

In October Serbia gives full suffrage to wome! 
by government ukase. 

In September Belgium Senate gives suffrage 
war widows. 

In November Uruguay gives suffrage to women 
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February 14, 1920 
———— = ——— — = 
Federal Amendment Calendar 

May 21, 1919.—Congress.............- eee ee cere eee e eee en eeeceeeecees House, yes, 304; no, 89 
i na nian a duuedee ipsa awk KAENE eR ape Ree hws Senate, yes, 56; no, 25 
ae 10, 1919—Illinois......... ..House, yes, 135; no, 3 Senate, yes, 46; no, 0 
june BO, TOTP — WGI, og. oo 5 assis vine civiesvines House, yes, 54; no, 2 Senate, yes, 25; no, 1 
June 10, R= BNR as o.cce eyes nnedew ss House, yes, 84; no, 0 Senate, yes, 25; no, 9 
June ek INN 5 ig 5 c's ess leap ain’ oreana ane House, yes, 120; no, 0 Senate, yes, 35; no, 0 
fet, IID — New YOK 6... sa... sieohisines on House, yes, 137; no, 0 Senate, yes, 44; no, 0 
SO, TURE. 6 oo ccc cesecvesewsers House, yes, 76; no, 6 Senate, yes, 27; no, 3 
June 24, 1919—Pennsylvania............. . House, yes, 153; no, 44 Senate, yes, 31; no, 6 
June 25, 1919—Massachusetts........... . House, yes, 185; no, 47 Senate, yes, 34; no, 5 
June 28, 1919—Texas*.. ....56... House, yes, 96; no, 20 Senate, yes, 19; no, 10 
SE 2, BONO — Ws so a 52 Vad vides aeieaashaen House, yes, 96; no, 5 Senate, yes, 48; no, 0 
DE a, SEP ——DWERGBOOLE. 6 oon 6s a0 c0swsinniere es House, yes, 125; no, 4 Senate, yes, 28; no, 3 
far 20, 1979 —Arkaneas. ... 22. occ ssecssccce's House, yes, 74; no, 15 Senate, yes, 29; no, 2 
July 30, 1919—Montana...................... House, yes, 88; no, 0 Senate, yes, 38; no, 1 
ee. 1, TRIP —NGDEAMES...<.<...ocicussvccccceen House, yes, 93; no, 0 Senate, yes, 27; no, 0 
Sept. 8, 1919—Minnesota.................. . House, yes, 120; no, 6 Senate, yes, 60; no, 5 
Sept 10, 1919—New Hampshire... . House, ves, 212: no, 143 Senate, ves, 14; no, 10 
ON . House, yes, 40; no, 0 Senate, yes, 17; no, 0 
Nov. 1, 1919—California*............. . House, yes, 73; no, 2 Senate, Unanimous 

Nov. 5, 1919—Maine................. House, yes, 72; no, 68 Senate, yes, 24; no, 5 
Nov. 26, 1919—North Dakota........... . House, yes, 102; no, 6 Senate, yes, 41; no, 4 
Dec. 4, 1919—South Dakota..... ..House, yes, 52; no, 0 Senate, yes, 28; no, 0 
Dec. 11, 1919—Colorado*. . .....5....006c0000% House, Unanimous Senate, Unanimous 

Jan. 6, 1920—Rhode Island.... . House, yes, 89; no, 3 Senate, yes, 38; no, 1 
fen. 6, 19920—Kentuchy*®... 0 ..5ccccccecsces House, yes, 72; no, 35 Senate, yes, 30; no, 8 
A House, yes, 39; no, 0 Senate, yes, 27; no, 0 
Jen. 16, 1920—Indiana.. ..........6...000008 House, yes, 93; no, 0 Senate, yes, 43; no, 3 
Jan. 25, 1920—Wyoming*.................... House, yes, 44; no, 0 Senate Passed 
*Unofficial figures. 
Women In State Legislatures Of 1920 
According to the Woman Citizen’s Count Nevada 
there are 24 women in the State Legislatures. Mrs. Sadie D Hurst.......... Reno, Assembly 
Arizona 
Mrs. E. B. O’Neill.......... Phoenix, Assembly New York 
*Mrs. Rosa McKay......... Chochise, Assembly Miss Marguerite L. Smith, New York City, 
California Assembly 

Miss Esto Broughton...... Modesto, Acoeubly Mrs. Elizabeth Van Rensselaer Gillette, (M.D.) 
Mrs. Anna Saylow......... Berkeley, Assembly Schenectady, Assembly 
Mrs. Grace Doris........ Bakersfield, Assembly Or 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes...... Crofield, Assembly wie 

i i les Mi cient lake as i. *Mrs. Alexander Thompson...Dallas, Assembly 
California Legislature.) Utah 





Colorado tMrs. Elizabeth Hayward. Salt Lake City, Senate 
Mrs. Agnes L. Riddle........ S. Denver, Senate Mrs. Anna T. Piercy.Salt Lake City, Assembly 
(Holdover) Mrs. Delora E. Blakeley, Salt Lake City, 
Dr. May F. Bigelow......... Denver, Assembly Assembly 
Mrs. Mabel Ruth Baker ..... Denver, Assembly *Dr,. Grace Stratton-Airey, Salt Lake City, 
Idaho Assembly 
Dr. Emma Drake ........... Fayette, Assembly Alma Greenwood....American Fork, Assembly 
Mrs. John White......... Twin Falls, Assembly 
‘ Washington 
Kansas 
Mrs. Minnie Grinstead...... pouoeees Assembly Mrs. Frances M. Haskell... Tacoma, Assembly 
Montana 
*Mrs. Maggie Smith Hathaway, Stevensville, * Re-elected. 
Assembly t Mrs. Hayward was in the Utah Assembly 
*Mrs. Emma A. Ingalls ..... Kalispell, Assembly _ last term. 
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A Woman's Typewriter 
At Last 


TYPEWRITER perfected into a 
“writing machine” affording more 
than 365 different type sets—includ 


feminine script—and practi- 
There are two differ- 





ing a strictly 
cally all languages. 
ent types or languages always on the on 
machine—" Just turn the Knob” to change. 

Secretaries find the versatility of the 
Multiplex invaluable. It gives them a dis 
tinctive type for your business correspond- 


ence; condensed type for indexing, engage- 
ment cards, etc., extended type for head- 
lines for your club papers; Italics for 
emphasizing the points you want to drive 
home, and the beautiful script shown for 


social correspondence. 





‘‘Many Typewriters in One’’ 


social 
shows 


permissible for 


below 


machine 
the letter 


is the only 
corresponde nee as 


Rear Horence: 

"Qt. a qrrect Life if you 
don't week end", Gnne dtees 
Richardson says. An the dace 
of 14, & an aking thot you 
make one of a barty of oi% and 
week-end at the Moors. 3 can 
bromisve you a new ocath or tuo 
to dangle from your saoh. 

She car witt meet the 4 15 


Yours 4 ) 


You can change instantly from this script 
to a type for business correspondence or any 
other of the many types the Multiplex puts at 


your service. 

THE HEART 
of the HAMMOND 
Interchangeable Type 


the Multi- 
writing 
beautiful 
engraving the 
type cannot pile 
up or jam. That's 
one Treason so 








Written on 
plex, your 
looks like 


many college stu- 
dents use the Multi 
plex. It puts into their 


writing the same beauty, force and emphasis 
they put into their thoughts 

Write for interesting pamphlet “ The Presi 
dent and his Typewriter."” We will also send 
“People Who Count” giving list of Kings, 
Queens, writers and prominent people in every 
walk of life who find the versatility of the 
Multiplex invaluable. 


Also an Aluminum Portable Model 


-for Home. Weighs about 11 


For Traveling 
Ask for special folder 


Ibs. Full capacity. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
605 E. 69th Street New York City 
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OU are quite likely to meet 
some of your friends in the 
Women’s Room of The Columbia 
Trust Company. As you have 
probably heard, we are sometimes 


called the official Suffrage Bank. 
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We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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How Aunt Susan Mothered the State 


66 HAT in the name of crying babies 

does Miss Anthony know about such 
matters?” is a sentence in the Evening Telegram 
of Utica, which has survived oblivion for sixty- 
eight years, because of its abysmal prejudice. 
It was written in a mood of shocked surprise, 
because Miss Anthony “who claims to be a 
maiden lady,” had in a public lecture advised 


mothers not to use “stimulants, even when pre- 
scribed by physicians for the benefit of the 
young.” 

This was in 1852 when Miss Anthony and Rev. 
Antonnette Brown were “Stumping” the State 
of New York for temperance. Among the 
things these two brave young women had dared 
to advocate was that wives should not allow 
their intemperate husbands “to add another 
child to the family.” Miss Anthony’s words 
were interpreted as the “effect of jealousy and 
neglect” actuated by “feelings of strong hatred 
towards male men.” 

No one saw in this a foretaste of scientific 
eugenics. No one had vision to see the universal 
mother in Susan B. Anthony crying out against 
crimes against helpless childhood. Even the 
woman whose husband had power by law to ap- 
prentice young children without the mother’s 
consent and to dispose of them by will at death, 
slammed the door in Miss Anthony’s face when 
she appealed for their names on a petition to 
have the law changed. 


N 1854 Susan B. Anthony was canvassing 

New York for signatures to a petition that 
married women should be entitled to the wages 
they earned and to the equal guardianship of 
the children they had borne. 

One minister in Rochester, after looking her 
over very carefully, said: ‘‘“Miss Anthony, you 
are too fine a physical specimen of woman to 
be doing such work as this.” 


’ 


“T think it a much wiser thing,” said she with 
great dignity, “to secure for the thousands of 
mothers in this state the legal control of the 
children they now have, than to bring others 
into the world who would not belong to me 
after they were born.” 

Petitions with 10,000 names were presented 


to the Legislature. 


HEY asked that husband and wife should 

be “tenants in common of property, but 
with a partition upon the death of one; that a 
wife should be competent to discharge trusts and 
powers, the same as a single woman; that the 
statute in respect to married women’s property 
should be made effectual, and the wife’s property 
descend as though she had been unmarried; that 


married women should be entitled to execute 
letters testamentary and of administration; that 
they should have power to make contracts and 
transact business; that they should be entitled ty 
their own earnings, subject to their proportionate 
liability for support of children; that married 
women should stand on the same fooiing with 
single as parties or witnesses in legal jroceed- 
ings; that they should be equal guariians of 
their minor children; that the homestea:! should 
be inviolable and inalienable for widws and 
their children; that laws in relation to divorce 
should be revised, and habitual drunkeiiness be 
made cause of absolute divorce; that the prefer. 
ence of males in descent of real estate s!:ould be 
abolished; that women should exercise right 
of suffrage, be eligible to all offices, occi ations 
and professions, entitled to act as jurors, cligible 
to employment in public offices; that a law 
should be passed extending the masculine desig- 


nation in all statutes to females.” 


HE petitions were received with ‘aming 

opposition, one legislator maintaining that 
the women who signed their names did “not 
appear satisfied with having unsexed themselves,” 
but “desired to unsex every female in the land 
and to set the whole community ablaze with un- 
hallowed fire.” The flamboyant orator ended by 
the astonished query: 

“Are we to put the stamp of truth upon the 
libel here set forth, that men and women in the 
matrimonial relation are to be equal? We know 
that God created man as the representative of 
the race; that after his creation his Creator took 
from his side the material for woman’s creation; 
and that by the institution of matrimony, woman 
was restored to the side of a man, and they 
became one flesh and one being, he the head 

. Na 

The Legislature of New York was bombarded 
with petitions for an equal guardianship law 
until 1860 when one was passed—only to be 
quite promptly repealed. It was not until 1893 
that the women of New York had a right to 
equality with their husbands in control of their 
minor children. 

Through all these years, Aunt Susan spoke 
flamingly for the rights of mothers. She not 
only spoke, she acted. 

In 1860 an incident magnified her resistanct 


to this grave injustice. 


O~: evening in the winter of 1860 a closely 
veiled woman came to Miss Anthony who 
was then staying with Lydia Mott in Albany. 


Her story, briefly given in Miss Anthonys 
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“‘ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. E2 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shot 
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How Aunt Susan Mothered the State 


biography, is this: “She was the sister of a 
United States Senator and of a prominent 
lawyer, and in her younger days had been prin- 
cipal of an academy and had written several 
pooks. She married a distinguished member of 
the Massachusetts Senate and they had three 
children. Having discovered that her husband 
was unfaithful to her and having confronted 
him with the proofs, he felt so much abused 
that he threw her down sstairs. When she 
ned to expose him, he had her shut up 
insane asylum, a very easy thing for 


threat 
in an 


husbands to do in those days. She was there a 
year and a half, but at length, through a writ 
of hai cas corpus, was released and taken to the 
home of her brother. Naturally she longed to 
see her children and the husband permitted the 
son to visit her a few weeks. When she had 
to give him up she begged for the thirteen-year- 
old daughter, who was allowed to remain for 


two weeks, and then the father demanded her 
The mother pleaded for longer time but 
‘fused. She prayed her brother to inter- 
but he answered: ‘It is of no use for you 
another word. The child belongs by law 


retur 
was i 
fere, 
to Sa 
to the father and it is your place to submit. If 
you make any more trouble about it we'll send 


ick to the asylum.’ 


you | 
664 N her desperation she took the child and 
] fled from the house, finding refuge with 
a Quaker family, where she stayed until she 
learned that her hiding-place was discovered. 
As a last resort she came to Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Mott who assured her that they would help 
her. Upon making careful inquiry among her 
friends, they found that, while all believed her 
sane, no one was willing to take her part be- 
cause of the prominence of her brothers and 
husband. Finally it was decided that Miss An- 
thony should go with the mother and child to 
New York and put them in a safe place, so they 
were directed to disguise themselves and be at 
the train on Christmas afternoon. Miss Anthony 
went on board and soon saw a woman in an old 
shawl, dilapidated bonnet and green goggles, ac- 
companied by a poorly dressed child. She knew 
found the 
She 


that so far all was well, but she 


woman in a terrible state of nervousness. 
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Deodorant Supreme 


‘ A colorless, odorless, scientific toilet water 
* @ which dries and deodorizes perspiration with- 
mR +. out checking it. Use freely under arms, on face or 
~ \ any part of body; it is antiseptic and harmless. 
75c. and $1.25—At Leading Stores. 
Prepared by OGILVIE SISTERS, New Yort 
“PF Address orders to Gibson-Thomsen Co., 
Distributors, 120 W. 32d St., N. Y. 
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had met her brother coming out of another car 
where he had just placed his young son to re- 
turn to boarding-school, after a happy vacation 
at home, while his sister with her child was 
fleeing like a criminal. Fortunately he had not 


recognized her. 


and her 
10 o'clock at 


charges 


“MV ISS ANTHONY 
reached New York at 
night and went through snow and slush to a 
hotel but were refused admittance because the 
hotel did not take women unaccompanied by a 
gentleman. They made their weary way to an- 
other, only to be met with a similar refusal. 
They went in the cold and darkness to a hotel 
on Broadway, where the excuse was made that 
the house was full. Miss Anthony’s patience 
had reached its limit and she declared: ‘I know 
You can give us a place to 
The 


‘Very well’ 


that is not so. 
sleep or we will sit in this office all night.’ 
clerk threatened to call the police. 
was the reply, ‘we will sit here until they come 
and take us to the station.’ At last he gave 
them a room without a fire, and there, cold, wet 
and exhausted, they remained till morning.” 
From house to house trudged Miss Anthony 
to find some one with courage to “harbor a 
runaway wife.” When found one 
such, she left the mother and child and went 
back to Albany, where she was persecuted by 


the unfortunate mother’s family, who suspected 


at last she 


Miss Anthony of knowing her whereabouts. 
Even the brothers of the woman whom Miss 
Anthony protected threatened to have her ar- 
rested on the public platform if she didn’t give 
up their sister. 

To them Miss Anthony answered: 

“I think you would not allow your children 
to be taken away from you, law or no law. 
There is no reason or justice in a woman’s sub- 
mitting to such outrages, and I propose to defy 
the law and you also.” 

If she had been harassed only by these men, 
it would have caused her no especial worry, but 
letters and telegrams from friends poured in 
urging her to reveal the hiding-place and, most 
surprising of all, both Garrison and Phillips 


(Continued on page 877) 
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showing deposits, amount of 
interest credited to your ac- 
count, and balance, is one 
feature of the service rendered 
to patrons of this Company. 


Copy of booklet, ‘‘ Banking 
for Women,” giving full de- 
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The Book 


ISS ANTHONY had without doubt the 

largest number of books on subjects re- 
lating to women that could be found in her day, 
partly because of her interest in collecting them 
and partly because the authors or owners of such 
works took pleasure in presenting them to her. 
After the completion of her Biography and the 
last volume of the History of Woman Suffrage 
she accepted the invitation of Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam and Mr. A. R. Spofford to place her collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress at Washington. 

Miss Anthony made a careful selection of 
several hundred volumes, which comprised not 
only those on “the woman question” but auto- 
graph copies from authors, also many old books 
out of print at the time. Her grandmother’s 
Bible, 150 years old, her mother’s Bible and 
Hymn Book, over 100 years old, and some quaint 
and ancient medical works that supplemented 
in early households the services of the country 
doctor were among the collection. 

Miss Anthony consumed over a month of her 
precious time getting these books*’ready to send 
away. 

Not the least interesting part of this collection 
were files of Garrison’s famous paper, The Lib- 
erator, begun about 1832, and of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard, which numbered Wendell 
Phillips, Lydia Maria Child and Parker Pills- 
bury among its editors. There were also files 
of Miss Anthony’s own paper, The Revolution, 
edited by Mrs. Stanton and herself, and of vari- 
ous women’s papers long since forgotten. 

Mr. Spofford gave it as his opinion that the 
most priceless part of the collection was Miss 
Anthony’s scrap books, covering a period of over 
fifty years. This is catalogued as “The Susan 
B. Anthony collection,” and a handsome book- 
plate was made for it. At the time this was 
presented there were but four other collections 


in the Library designated by name and hers 


a woman. 


was the only one presented by 





DR. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 


American Women in Civic Work 

HEN the Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 

LL. D., began her civic “surveys” she 
was looked upon as a curiosity among women. 
Never before had a woman undertaken to do 
for a whole community the things which the first 
troglodytic housewife and all her posterity had 
always done for their own homes, that is, at- 
tend personally to its needs and cleanliness. 

Ever since the days of Eve, lately exoner- 
ated from the age-old apple scandal, any wo- 
man who has sat with nerveless hands in the 
midst of an unsanitary home, has been the ob- 
ject of scorn or pity from her thrifty sisters. Yet 
it was left to Mrs. Crane to have the audacity, 
or the courage, to put woman’s individual ex- 
perience in housekeeping to collective use. 

Sixty-two American cities have now called 
upon Mrs. Crane for expert assistance in muni- 
cipal tidying up. In a more real sense than is 
usual in the bombast of the phrase, Dr. Crane 
has had the “Keys of the city” in these sixty- 
two cases handed to her. 

Her method of procedure is, according to 
Helen Christine of Mrs. 
Crane in her American Women in Civic Work 
(Dodd, Mead and Co.) as follows: “She ar- 


rives at an appointed time and personally in- 


Bennett’s account 


vestigates the water supply, sewers, street sani- 
milk 


supply, meat supply markets, bakeries, food, 


tation, garbage collection and disposal, 


factories, schoolhouses, tenements and homes for 
the poor, almshouses, hospitals, dispensaries and 


jails.” There is not one of these features of 





a city’s life which does not fall in with the 


aring 
for sick and poor, looking after miscreants and 


everyday interests of women—such as, 
providing clean and beautiful conditions. Asa 
rule, if she steps out of her house, she has the 
heart-breaking experience of trying to work for 
city house-keeping improvements against a hos- 
tile atmosphere, or in a very small way and in 


an isolated corner of a city. Yet here isa 


woman called upon by city after city as an ex- 


pert adviser, having the backing incident to an 


authoritative post, and the resultant co-vopera- 
tion of the people of the town. 
Dr. Crane began work as a Unitarian minister 


in 1889 in Kalamazoo, Michigan. Her present 


big work as “professional sanitarian” might 


never have happened at all, if Dr. Crane had not 


had the mother-wit to turn her moribund mid- 
week church meeting into a town stud, club, 
When her congregation outgrew its urch 
building, a new one was planned which included 
consideration of the fact that while man “needs 


but little here below” he needs that little here 
and not hereafter. 

The new church opened a kindergarien, a 
manual training department, a gymnasium for 
into a dining 


men. It converted its basement 


room for working women. 


then Bartlett, but 


R. CRANE Miss 


after she married one of the city’s lead- 


was 


ing physicians, she continued her work in the 
People’s Church. From her own church, her 
work extended to the city of Kalamazoo and 
finally other cities of Michigan began to ask— 
“Who is Caroline Bartlett Crane?” The first 
out-side city to send out an S. O. S. call for Dr. 
Crane’s help was Saginaw, and its mayor put 
She went to Saginaw 


Afterwards she kept 


up the distress signals. 
reluctantly, still she went. 
on going,—to Big Rapids and to Calumet; to 
Hastings and to Bay City. Then began the calls 
to other cities, to Nashville, Tennessee; to Erie, 
Pennsylvania; to Minnesota and to Kentucky. 

In 1913, Mrs. Crane made surveys of thirteen 
cities in the state of Washington. Some of the 
incidents of Dr. Crane’s work briskly told by 
Mrs. Bennett are good to read. They make city 
cleaning and planning seem feasible and pos- 
sible. 

When the war began Mrs. Crane devoted her- 
self entirely to relief work for the Allies, and 
after the entrance of America, to the Woman's 
Committee, National Council of Defense. At 2 
mass meeting in Kalamazoo, the women of the 


state executive board held a meeting and passed 
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The Book Stal 


tablished we shall not only have manly women, 


the formal resolutions upon the splendid leadership “For some reason deep in the masculine con- 
ring of their chief. She was also presented with a sciousness, maternity is a moral obligation which but we shall also have womanly men, both of 
and beautiful bronze medallion by the Federal Child- obtains regardless of conditions = which will be a vast improvement on the over- 
isa ren’s Bureau for her child welfare service during sexed types of the olden times we now present 
the the war. D* LOVEJOY, who saw that in a hazy, to the world.” 
for Dr. Crane will, now that the war is ended, limited way French statesmen and other 
10S- return again to her life-time work of city-im- leading men had begun to envisage the tragedy 
s - 
1 in provement. oi motherhood without means of support. At Pretty Girls 
Sa Among other women the fragrance of whose’ any rate something began to happen in Franc y ATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN is again at her 
ex- memory and the value of whose services are for the protection of the “infant industry.” Man task of getting pretty girls happily mar- 
an kept alive in Mrs. Bennett’s book are: Sophie ufacturers began making arrangements for nur- ried. One of the stories in a new collection by 
ra- Wright of Louisiana—a wonderful story; Fran- series in connection with the big plants where Mrs. Riggs, Ladies-in-Waiting (Houghton 
ces Kellor, Ella Flagg Young, Dr. Anna Howard women worked. Apartment houses of a model Mifflin and Co., New York), has an original 
ce , gE 5 
ter Shaw. The chapters in this book are too casual sort were built in which children were desired— theme. It is the story of “ Huldah-the- 
ent for the subjects covered. The book is not really not excluded—tenants. Only people with three Prophetess” and her superstitions Huldah 
cht up-to-date. But it is welcome for what it fur- or more children could apply for these better would not walk under a step-ladder, and she 
not nishes in the way of much needed biographical houses. Running water, separate plumbing, was sure that a dropped dish-cloth spelled com- 
id- material concerning prominent American women. _ baths in basements began to appear as prizes for pany, and putting your clothes on wrong side 
ub, A N W d a renewal of the French population. “They out and then turning them brought disaster 
-" _ ew or were not built for profit, but for increasing the All of this bored her lover nearly to tears, but 
OMES a new word with a new authorita- , eae ae . 
led : : manpower of France.” The “Federation des Huldah was pretty enough to put it over until 
tiveness in the House of the Good Neigh- kG + at : ; 
ds Cantines Maternelle” took shape by which pros she began to put off getting married because 
bor (Macmillan and Company) by Dr. Esther ; sie AL ties ; . 
re ; ° y) by pective mothers were fed. They were carried this day and that day was unlucky, and Satur- 
Poh] Lovejoy, president of the Women’s Inter- ; ; . a 7 : 
: on with tact and delicacy, and without too many day was sure to rain. Upon this he flew out at 
national Medical Association. This has been a <a : , = 
a ‘ questions. her, and she flew back at him. The lover cut 
welcome word to judge by the sales of Dr. er . . : <i ; 
or ities y A thousand domestic difficulties under which off his nose to spite his face and married a 
Lovejoy’s book, which has already gone into a ; 7 ; 
ng eu s j 7s all women had forever struggled were ironed girl he never wanted just to show Huldah he 
second edition. It is not to a new story of the hee . 5a ie et : 
ae ; ieee out to meet a new national peril. didn’t care; while Huldah, the prophetess, waited 
courage, spirit and endurance of war perils by Mt ‘ - , ae z 
; E ; Pp : x All of w hich, whatever the selfish motives for for twenty years until he was free to marry her 
ut Irench women—dear as that is to Americans— : : = se Cas ; ; 
: creation may have been, made a wonderful pic- on Friday, after all 
d- that Dr. Lovejoy’s American audience has been " : , aay 
eT ture of what might be done without war’s pres- 
le so responsive. It is, in large part, because she P . . 
P ‘ sii : sure for the betterment of maternity every- 
or has very bravely tackled a subject of vital im- _— A . , 
’ where. As a Man Sees It 


d portance to the world and one upon which men A f - 
: = N open letter to Senator Wadsworth, writ- 
- have hitherto been spokesmen. She bravely 


ten by R. G. Pentecost, a manufacturer of 


Manly Women 


st calls it “the infant industry.” hes 
fr. In a previous chapter discussing the falling 7; the editor of Leslie's Weekly, who had Pittsburgh: 

it birth-rate Dr. Lovejoy painted with sure but importuned Susan B. Anthony in 1900 to ” Dec. 10, 1919. 
v sharp strokes of her pen what happened in Write an article on “The Manly Woman of the engl i . — 

t France when it was discovered that the “birth New Century,” Miss Anthony wrote with the “The Women have got the hide of Jim Nugent 
0 rate had begun to indicate a general revolt Poise that belonged to her: “I am very glad of New Jersey, and it is a 100 to 1 shot that 
5 against the age-long injustice dian thi nniinte of that you gave me that title, for when perfect they get your sii cl ‘ 

. men have suffered,”—the injustice of bearing equality between men and women shall be es- (Signed) R. G. PENTECOST 





children to let them starve when there was not 


1 economic support for them after they were born. oe a m 
, “The price of mother-hood had become prohibi- The Bingraphiral Cyrclopwiia nt Ampriran Women 
r tive,” writes Dr. Lovejoy, herself a mother and 


The first Cyclopedia devoted entirely and in detail 


r a physician knowing woman’s maternal handicap. 


“The war and what the war meant to women 


was the last straw. They had quit their great to the 
natural job. Fifty per cent of them had walked Lives and Work of Women 
| out.” " ; . 
This was France’s position in the early part Volume I is now being compiled 
of the war. What should be done about it was by 


much discussed by statesmen, women taking no ; : } 
part in the public councils—but they had much Tue Harvorp Pusiisuinc Company, Inc., 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 











to say in private. 
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Women and Education 


said 


MONG the speakers at the great suffrage 
A convention will be, it is hoped, Dr. Caro- 
line F..E. Spurgeon, professor of English Lit- 
erature in the University of London, who is in 
this country with Dr. Ida Smedley McLean to 
promote an international federation of college 
women. 

Dr. McLean, 
research work in the Lister Institute, 
winner of a one-thousand-dollar prize offered 
in 1913 for the best piece of scientific research 


who is noted for her original 
is the 


by a woman. 

Professor Spurgeon is one of two women 
in the whole of Great Britain to occupy a chair 
in a University. She will make a tour of the 
women’s colleges of the East and South begin- 
ning at Bryn Mawr. 

Mrs. McLean, who is treasurer of the Fed- 
eration of Women in Great Britain, will go at 
once to the Pacific Coast to visit the educational 
institutes of the far West. 

Both of these women are in America in re- 
sponse to an invitation from a committee on in- 
ternational relations formed by the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, and the Southern Asso- 
ciation ‘of College Women. 


HOWING the spirit women mean to inject 
~ into their political parties is the continuing 
appeal for a federal bureau of education by 
women of both major political parties. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay of the Women’s divi- 
sion of the National Republican Committee, who 
has just returned from a tour of twenty-nine 
states, has gathered up the woman sentiment 
of the country and says she finds it universally 
true that the feminine contingent of the voters 
of the country is more alert to platforms and 
policies than to candidates. 

“T have talked with Republican women and 
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with Democratic women in large numbers,” 
Miss Hay recently at Republican National 
Headquarters in West 45th Street. “So far I 
am certain sentiment has crystalized to such an 
extent as to demand a plank in the Republican 
platform this year favoring the creation of a 
Federal Department of Education with a woman 
as its secretary, occupying a place in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 

It is not known whether Miss Hay had any 
one in mind for the Secretaryship, but other 
Republicans have suggested Josephine Corliss 
Preston, State Commissioner of Education in 
Washington, who is a member of the Women’s 
executive committee of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Miss would be 
universal woman suffrage before spring 
She said, too, that the women want 
and a workable 
with 


Hay said she believed there 
the 
primaries. 
a Federal minimum wage law 
child that 
State’s rights, 
tended in Chicago approved both these proposals, 
The 


has 


labor law will not interfere 


and that the conference she at- 
and that for a Department of Education. 


National Education Association, she said, 


also approved the latter. 


Letting Your Job Ornament You 
INCE caps and overalls have become the 
last word in fashions for women, there is 

no telling by whom they will be picked out and 
worn instead of the mob cap and fichu of our 
grandmothers. Fashion’s finger even points to 
the notion that the latest substitute for batik 
will be oil splotches on denims. 

One of the leaders of this new 
women’s wear is Mrs. Carlia A. Westcott, whose 
husband is a veteran towboat man on Puget 
Sound. Mrs. Westcott has just been licensed 
by the United States Steamboat Service as chief 


engineer for vessels up to seventy-five tons, and 


art for 


as assistant engineer for vessels up to 300 tons 
in inland waters. 

“You are showing the way for all the other 
women of the country,” said H. C. Lord, United 
States Inspector of Boilers, when he gave Mrs. 
Westcott her license. “So far as we can dis- 
cover, you are the first woman in the United 
States to receive a license as a marine engineer.” 

It seems that Mrs. Westcott picked out her 
present occupation as one that suited her. About 
a year ago she “went firing” on one of the tugs 
of the Cary-Dan’s Towing Company, where her 
husband was chief engineer. Men on the fleet 
thought this work would be so strenuous that 

(Continued on page 878) 


Should shine like 


** Crowned is She and Sainte.” 


By John Russell Hayes 
In Memory of Susan B. Anthony 


Crowned is she and sainted 


In heavenly halls above 


Who freely gave for her sisters 


A life of boundless love 


I saw a strange rich vision, 


I heard strange music ring, 


As I dreamed o’er my well-loved poets 


On a night in the early spring. 


And I seemed to behold in my vision 


The sorrows of all the years; 


I heard the women pleading, 


Pleading with soft, warm tears; 


And ever above the praying, 


Above the sorrowful song, 


And the tender, wistful grieving 


For the long, long years of wrong, 


[ heard them speak of the leader 


and bright 


a consecration, 


In whose spirit rare 


A gleam of angelic light. 


I saw the nation toiling 


In grief and darkness lost, 


Like a ship on the pathless ocean 


O’erwhelmed and tempest tossed. 
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—— 
There was need of a faithful pilot, 
There was need of a God-sent hand, 
To guide o’er the pathless ocean, 
To guide to the longed-for land; 
And O, there was need of the Woman 
In whose spirit sweet and bright 
Should shine like a benediction 
A gleam of angelic light. 


The land was weak and helpless, 
It lacked the leader true 

Who should cure it of its blindness, 
Who should break a pathway through 

The wall of outward tradition 
That still around us stands, 

Ready io yield and crumble 
At the touch of heroic hands— 

The hands of noble heroes 
Fearless and great and strong, 
Who shall heal the old-time evils 
And ihe centuries of wrong. 

In my vision I saw those heroes, 
And there by the men of might 

Stood their sisters consecrated, 
With eyes of angelic light. 


And was one sister foremost 
Among those women there? 
And wiio was she whose bearing 
Made her seem so quecnly fair? 
Was it highsouled Mary Lyon 
Uplifting her sisters’ lot? 
Was it the saintly Quaker, 
Our own Lucretia Mott? 
Was it noble Frances Willard 
Who strove as angels may? 
Was it the loved and lost one 
Whose passing we mourn today? 


No one of them was foremost, 
But hand in blessed hand 

They stood as Olympian women 
On old Greek friezes stand. 

All shared a common glory, 
All were linked by the fate 

That gave them names undying 
In the annals of the State. 

But the newest comer among them 
Gazed round and serenely smiled 

As her sisters turned to greet her 
With heavenly motions mild. 


The saintly company strolled. 
But the face of that latest comer 
! longest kept in sight— 


Crowned is she and sainted 

In heavenly halls above 

Who freely gave for her sisters 
A life of boundless love. 


How Aunt Susan Mothered the State 


(Continued from page 873) 


wrote that “she had abducted a man’s child and 
must surrender it.” 

“I feel the strongest assurance that all I have 
done is wholly right,’ wrote Susan valiantly. 
“Had I turned my back upon her I should have 
scorned myself. In all those hours of aid and 
sympathy for that outraged woman I remem- 
bered only that I was a human being. That I 
should stop to ask if my act would injure the 
reputation of any movement never crossed my 
mind, nor will I now allow such a fear to 
stifle my sympathies or tempt me to expose her 
to the cruel, inhuman treatment of her own 
household. Trust me that as I ignore all law to 
help the slave, so will I ignore it all to protect 
an enslaved woman.” 

At a convention in Albany Mr. Garrison 
pleaded with her to give up the child and in- 
sisted that she was entirely in the wrong. Said 
he: “Don’t you know the law of Massachusetts 
gives the father the entire guardianship and 
control of the children?” 

“Yes, I know it,” she replied, “and does not 
the law of the United States give the slaveholder 
the ownership of the slave? And don’t you 
break it every time you help a slave to Canada?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, the law which gives the father the sole 
ownership of the children is just as wicked and 
I’ll break it just as quickly. You would die 
before you would deliver a slave to his master, 
and I will die before I will give up that child to 
its father.” 

It was impossible for even such great men as 
Garrison and Phillips to feel for a wronged 
and outraged white woman as they could for 
a wronged and outraged black man. Miss An- 
thony wrote at this time: “Only to think that 
in this great trial I should be hounded by the 
two men whom I adore and reverence above 
all others!” 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Ellet, 
author of Women of the Revolution and other 
works, cared for and protected the unfortunate 
wife and daughter, obtained sewing for the 
mother and helped her live in peaceful seclu- 
sion for a year. She was placed in the family 
of a physician who watched her closely and 
testified, as did all connected with her, that she 
was perfectly sane. According to her letters 
still in existence, the husband took possession 
of her funds in bank, drew all the money due 
to her from her publishers and forbade them 
to pay her any more from the sale of her books, 
as he had a legal right to do. In this extremity 


one of the brothers sent her some money through 
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Miss Mott, who stood as firm as Miss Anthony 
in the face of threat and persecution. At length 
feeling safe, the mother let the little girl go 
to Sunday-school alone and at the door of the 
church she was suddenly snatched up, put into 
a close carriage and in a few hours placed in 
possession of the father. The mother and her 
friends made every effort to secure the child, 
but the law was on the side of the father and 
they never succeeded.” 

It was from conditions like this that Susan 
B. Anthony and the women of her group res- 
cued the wife and mother of today who, too 
often, does not even stop to remember for what 
the pioneer suffragists gave up ease and popu- 
larity and for what they submitted themselves 
to the vilest vituperation that was ever poured 
on women’s heads 

“Failure is impossible,’ said Susan B. Anthony 
on her death bed to the women of the country; 
but she gave years of superhuman effort to the 


task of making it impossible. 


HE case of Paul Chapman, 16 years old, 
T sentenced some two years ago to the 
death penalty for murder, has led to the per 
manent organization of The Society for the 
Protection of the Rights of Minors, of which 
Mrs. T. Mortimer Lloyd, 125 Pirrepont St., 
Brooklyn, is Chairman. The protest against 
the hanging of this boy led to commutation of 
his sentence to life imprisonment. The immedi 
ate object of this Society is to secure his release 
on the ground that the killing was not premedi- 
tated, and its larger purpose the procuring of a 
change in the laws fixing juvenile responsibility 
for crime 
66 HE candidate in the next presidential 

T election, who is to appeal to the votes 
of the people, must not be offensive to women 
suffragists,” said Senator Robert L. Owen re- 


cently at Oklahoma. 
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Letting Your Job Ornament You 
(Continued from page 876) 


Westcott would want to land at the end 


Mrs. 


of a few weeks; but that wasn’t the stuff she 


was made of. She stuck to her job and earned 
the approval of her husband who said he never 
had a more conscientious hard-working fireman. 
He was proud of her record, and became 
prouder when she passed the examination for 
her license with flying colors. “Her showing in 
the examination,” said the supervising inspector, 
“was as near perfect as it could be. She is a 
capable young woman of the type of which 
America should be proud.” 

Before taking this examination Mrs. Westcott 
passed the tests of the Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial 
splendid record. 

She 
a vessel up to 300 tons on a voyage as far as 
Alaska and back by the inland passage. Her 


license covers lakes, bay and sound, and all adja- 


Association, No. 38, of Seattle, making a 


may now act as an engineer officer on 


cent inland waters. 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


_ A WELCOME # OUR 
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W* shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visit- 
ing New York refer to us for detailed informa- 
tion with regard to local hotels. 


The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








In North Carolina 


ITH three times the number of out of 
W town delegates who have ever before 
attended a state suffrage convention the North 
Carolina Equal Suffrage Association had a large 
and most successful annual meeting in Greens- 
boro on January 27th and 28th. 
Miss 


Shuler were the chief speakers and the active 


Mrs. Raymond Brown and Marjorie 


participation in the sessions of the honorary 
president of the association, Mrs. Josephus Dan- 
iels, added considerable interest. 


The convention opened with a memorial ser- 


vice to Dr. Anna Howard Shaw with Miss 
Shuler as the principal speaker. Miss Shuler 
later repeated her address before the seven 


hundred girls at the North Carolina College for 
Women, where Dr. Shaw was a frequent and 
much loved visitor and where the student body 
and faculty have petitioned the college author- 
ities to name a new dormitory the Anna Howard 


Shaw Building. 


crowded the ballroom of the 


HE largest suffrage dinner ever given in 
T the state 

O. Henry Hotel on the opening evening of the 
Mrs. 
following toast to the National Association. “To 
Mother 


inquity but in righteousness, kindness and jus- 


conycntion. Shore of Raleigh gave the 


our dear who conceived us not in 


ticc—we her young and struggling daughter 


pledge our love and allegiance, and crave her 
guiding hand until we too attain the full measure 
of our usefulness.” 

Miss Shuler responded. The other speakers 
Daniels, Dr. Alexander Whyte, for- 
mer member of the English Parliament; Miss 
Lillian Bryson of Bryson City, Mrs. Charles 
Platt of Asheville, Miss Hattie M. Berry of 
Chapel Hill, Mrs. J. S. Cunningham of Durham, 


were Mrs. 


Miss Mary Owen Graham of Raleigh, Miss 
Harriet Elliott of Greensboro, and two mem- 
bers of the advisory board of men, F. P. Hog- 
bood and A. L. Brooks of Greensboro. Miss 
Louise Alexander of Greensboro was _toast- 
master. 


At the sessions the following day Miss Ger- 
trude Weil was reelected president with the fol- 
First vice president, Mrs. Palmer 


Miss 


lowing board: 


Raleigh; 


Terman, second vice president, 





Views sojournin NewYork wil 
be more enjoyable if you make 
this hotel your city home The 
rooms, food.and service wil] 
delight you and the location 
will prove most convenient 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street ByFifth Ave. New York 














Residence in New York 


For Girl Students 


MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
Open the year round Chaperonage 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 


Catalogue on request 























* THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 
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third vice president, 





3ettie Winder, New Bern; 
Mrs. A. L. 
retary, Miss Harriett Elliott, 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Greensboro; recording se 


Greensboro; cor 


Brooks, 


Louise C. Van 
Julius W. Cone 


responding secretary, 


Goldsboro; treasurer, 
Greensboro. 
A reception in honor of the visitors was give! 


A. L. Brooks and th 


convention was a maS 


in the afternoon by Mrs. 
closing event of the 
meeting at the O. Henry Hotel with Mrs. Jose 
phus Daniels presiding. Mrs. 
Democracy and Miss Shuler on the League of 
The 


the coming year was made by Miss Shuler an 


Brown spoke 0 
appeal for a budget f 


Women Voters. 


4 
nearly seventeen hundred dollars was pledget 
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tize February 14, 1920 . Eight Hundred and Seventy-nine 
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Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wasi 


“Americanization through music” 
A slogan of the hour 


SLL * Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one common 
age , ground and most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true 
Pat Americanism. 

A great movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and lasting the process | 
_ of the melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of Ametican citizenry our adopted | 
a brothers from other lands. Have you thought of Community Singing with the 

Victrola and Victor Records? 1 
‘ Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The Comraunity Singing | | 
idea of war days must be perpetuated. It is productive of im- 


measurable good in this wholesome movement of Americaniza- 
tion. Nothing is more unifying and democratic than the group 
singing of old familiar and patriotic songs. Sing them with stir- 
ring band accompaniment,—-strong, correct, inspiring! 


It 
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America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) Victor Military Band | 17580 
Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) Victor Military Band } 10 in., 85 
Star Spangled Banner (Francis Scott Key-Samuel Arnold) (Arranged by the 
Music Section, National Education Association) Victor Band 17581 
Hail Columbia (Joseph Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) (Arranged by the Music Section, | 10 in., 85¢ 
National Education Association) Victor Band 
= My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of the > 
Republic (Julia Ward Howe) Victor Band 18145 
dens Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms (Moore) 10 in., 85¢ 
set: (2) Home, Sweet Home (Payne-Bishop) Victor Band | 
ail Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) (2) Love’s Old Sweet Song (Bingham- 
"i Malloy) Victor Band| 18177 
"ant Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes (Ben Jonson) (2) Flow Gently, [ 10 in., 85¢ = 
il Sweet Afton (Burns-Spilman) Victor Band Victrola XXV ry 
sane , P : especially manufactured 
For further information, write to the Pe ra School aa 
rive ~*~ ° When the Victrola is not in \v 
it . Educational Department use, the horn can be placed > 4 
nt : ° ° ° under the instrument safe and 
} Victor Talking Machine Co. secure from danger, and the 
mass 2 png yo —- to pro- | 
tect it from dust and promis- | 
lose: ; vas westtié oe y / Camden, N. J. a by irresponsible ¥ 
co am, 2 wre oy 
orate mary POF quality Se i 
e of s ds lite By, make cag | 
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OYAL BAKING POWDER, is made 
from pure cream of tartar, which is de- 
rived from grapes. It perfectly leavens the 
food, making it appetizing, delicious and 
healthful, and its superiority in all the qual- 
ities that make the perfect baking powder. 
is never questioned. 


Royal Contains No Alum— 
Leaves No Bitter Taste 











